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THE SPRING GARDENING GUIDE 


F course, one really never stops working 
in the garden. Ice and snow have no ter- 
ror; the work goes on just the same. Much 

of it is paper or greenhouse work—mainly paper, 
for the time to put the final touch to the plans 
for this year’s garden is in February and March. 
That is why Hcuse & GarpEN’s big spring garden- 
ing number is dated so early. The scheme of it 
is to provide information on the planting and 
maintenance of gardens which will be of service to 
both beginner and experienced alike. A lot of it is 
cold, hard facts; a lot, inspiration. Both are nec- 
essary. 

The gardens around Bar Harbor, with which 
the issue opens, may appear simply inspirational 
until readers who live in that latitude or under 
comparatively the same.conditions begin to make 
gardens, when they find these pictures of the ut- 
most practical importance. So are the pages show- 
ing the trellised garden and the truly remarkable 
English topiary garden that was grown to full 
perfection in a slight thirty years. To this issuc 
Mrs. Francis King contributes another of her de- 
lightful and helpful gardening articles. There 


will also be a definitive and comprehensive article one designed by 
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Among the Bar Harbor gardens 
in the March number will be this 


notified that 
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on dahlias and on another page the problems of 
how to obtain, select and manage a gardener are 
discussed. 

To make the practical gardening complete are 
the three pages of the Spring Planting Guide, in 
which the whole story of beginning and handling 
flowers, vines, shrubs and vegetables is tabulated 
in concise form. In addition to this is the com- 
plete planting table for a shrubbery border. 

In all there will be seven houses displayed, one 
by Charles Platt, a Long Island farmhouse type; 
a moderate sized English house of Georgian char- 
acter, designed by Richardson & Gill, the Prince 
of Wales’ architects, and five smaller houses in a 
group ranging from a comfortable country home 
in Seattle to tiny suburban houses situated in 
the East. 

For those whose interest is primarily the inside 
of the house come a page of curtain designs, the 
decorative use of candles and candle lighting, the 
charm of porcelain birds, and, of course, the Little 
Portfolio, which will contain some really remark- 
able interiors. The Collector’s article, seeing as 
St. Patrick’s Day comes in March, is on Irish 
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ARCHITECTURE AND PEOPLE 


Behind the Dutch door stand many centurie tecture ha yme such associations, and in 
of pleasant associations. It brings up thought planning a house it is well to remember and 
of simple living, of sunlight splashed down retain them when we can. Architecture 
quaint halls, of welcomes called through th should be a thing of beauty and a joy for- 
opened top panels, of men and women and ever, but it becomes a more personal, more 
children behind it awaiing a footfall on the living thing and a rarer joy to us when we re- 
looryard pat ry detail rchi- member the people whose lives it has enriched 
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As Witness This Home in the Elizabethan 


ANY of us, while visiting the older 
countries of Europe, have been impressed 


upon occasion by the seeming complete- 


ness of some of the smaller homes. They seem 
to be so much a living part of the landscape 

Especially are those who plan to build 
They 
look upon these old-world cottages and wonder 
what gives them their charm. And then they 
ask why this charm cannot be imparted to 
character here in America. 


homes here in the States impressed. 


houses of like 


Would such houses make good American 
homes, fulfill our requirements ? 
a a on 
House’ and “Home 
There is a subtle difference between the 


word 
A “home” has 
invariably been the primary factor in a man’s 


generally accepted meaning of the 


“house” and the word “home’”’. 


desire to build, and yet, as we go about the 
find of 
people setting out to achieve a home, who only 


country, how many instances do we 


Suc ceed in produc ing a 





house! This is a distinction 2) 
with very much of a dif- eS 
ference, and in the explana- . LN 
tion of it lies the answer to ris ’ 
those questions one feels y 
when he sees old world | 
homes. 

The old homes of Euro- 


pean countries were built to 


live in. Generation after 
generation lived in them. 
When the original house 


grew too small it was added 
to. Often the 
took the 
contemporary 


additions 
character of the 
style, quite 
different from the early de- 
sign, as one can see in 
countless village homes in 
The age 
f the house is gauged by 


Kent or Surrey. 


hese changes and additions. 

On the other hand, only 
in rare instances do Ameri- 
ans build for generations 
to come. The prospective 
builder usually has one eye 
on the real estate market. 


occasional relief of half-timber. 


EDWARD T. LARKINS 


If his family grows too big, he seeks another 
house. When the neighborhood begins to pall, 
he moves to a new one. This constant migra- 
tion robs the house of an atmosphere which 
long living gives older European houses. And 
it is also apt to rob it of the atmosphere of 
a home. 

Behind the charm of these old-world houses 
lie many conditions—the geographical con- 
dition, which greatly determines the style of 
the architecture, in fact, is the determining fac- 
tor: climate and weather vagaries, which react 
upon the design and construction; and the geo- 
logical conditions, which provided native ma- 
terials and to a large extent influenced the 
development of the local style. Religion and 
social and political influences can also be noted 
in early architecture, although they do not have 
sO prominent an influence on the design of 
the house. 

Compared with age in Europe we are a 
young people and our houses, even the oldest, 
are new. The weathering that gives charm to 






The home of Chapin S. Pratt at Bronxville, N. Y., is along the lines of a smaller 
Elizabethan country. house, executed in stucco and stained clapboarding with the 


Bates & How, architects 


15 
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To Approximate the Feeling of an Old-World Home Is the Most Advisable Plan, 


Style 


old houses on the other side cannot be repro- 
duced here without being obviously what it is. 
It is impossible to make a perfect counterfeit 
of Time’s patina. 

Indigenous architecture, native materials, 
time and contentment are the four factors that 
give these old-world homes their interest. Con- 
tentment comes with age, and contentment is a 
virtue the American people might well acquire. 
But of the other elements, how can their charm 
be transplanted to the American countryside 
and suburb? How much of it can be trans- 
planted and still remain charm? 


Our Borrowed Types 


The United, States occupies a unique po- 
sition in that it possesses no local traditions 
or historical associations going much further 
back than a few hundred years. We cannot 
be said to have a native architecture. Nor can 
we ever expect to have a typical American arch- 


itecture because of the diversity of climates and 
but by reasons of the geo 


: arte 
4 graphical and_ geological 


/ 
# conditions, it would be ob- 
viously wrong even to at- 
tempt to make an exact rep 
lica of a home 
part of Europe. 

As Mr. Guy Lowell has 
found, only few locations in 
this country make 
Italian villa architecture 
appear comfortably at home. 
In the same way a Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch Colonial farm- 
house would look out of 
place in the flat lands of 
Arizona, just as an Arizona 
ranch house would 


soils in this vast country. 
Our architecture 
necessity, 


has, of 


been borrowed, 


from any 


really 


appear 
awkward on a Mew En- 
gland hillside. 

It is the work of the 
architect, after having noted 
the site of the proposed 
house and having taken into 
account the climate of that 
particular part of the coun- 
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try, to help the client choose the style of archi- 
tecture that most nearly approximates those 
conditions. Then he must make the design of 
the old-world house and modify it so that it 
conforms to the temperament and requirements 0 
of the modern American family and also make ‘ 
the design with due regard to the necessary : 
changes of materials. 
Transplanting architecture from a foreign 

country to the United States is not so different . 
from transplanting foreign plants. The plant 
has to be acclimated to the new soil and va- 
garies of temperature, but before many seasons 
it takes on an appearance quite different from 
what it was in its original location. So with au 
transplanted houses. They will never look 
exactly like the original; we must be satisfied 


~ 
me 


Mi. 


—and it is right that we should be satisfied— 3 ™ 
if we approximate the feeling of the original. _ 
When we speak, then, of an English cottage . | 


in America, we mean a cottage constructed 
along English lines and approximating the 
English feeling in American materials. 


- 


An Elizabethan Design - 





An example of transplanted architecture 
that successfully approximates the lines and 
feeling of a small English country house of 
Elizabethan sources is found in the home of 
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;' Chapin S. Pratt, at Bronxville, N. Y., of I 
Some of the Elizabethan : P al 
simplicity of the exterior which Bates & How were the architects. It : 
has crept through the produces, not something new, but something 
walls The hallway is . ata : : be 
me ly 5 vs wad € a sood a¢ t as old asd stic art j 
_y PR 4 i. 4 \ } generously proportioned, gc In a Spirit as O as domestic art. } 
'™* ‘ if y . vs oe a . ° 
—Z LM to OZ |! with a simple broad The house stands in a suburb, with other 4 | 
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“ , f —_ tairway of characteristic houses not far distant. In laying out the gar- ] 
} 3) bts) 3} Elizabethan details. The : é . wt ity his i ing 
Noy - ihdbs | { floors are S” oak planking den and situating the house on the lot it was j ee 
he arn . ° o . . s 
sy end FL and the walls of rough desirable to make the most of the limited etl 
“ ir , she laster : ; j bet 
p Pg’ | tp beste tT hand finished plaste privacy. From the road, shielded by flower- 
} . : ‘ 3 ing 
i cn j ih ing shrubs, a stone-flagged path leads between 5 
a A aii’ : hn 
an y) It pe tombe | || |) grass lawns to the terrace where the main 
Lan ; . - ° . 2 COLO 
<> an We bd i entrance is situated. Another terrace is in the am 2 
AF ay | rear of the house, off the living room. Along 4 ” 
poe a eT . : . . u 
—— }* ‘ the axis of this rear terrace a flagged path : 
Se : ; | ty 
SK a | brings one to a formal garden laid out around : le 
- \- ») I ; . rm ; - . bit 
a” | a central sundial. The end of the path termi- | 
Ss nates in a simple pergola with a background . " 
? y » ° » ° 3 yar 
of trees and shrubs. On the right of this, and j 
in view of the sun porch, is a formal rose ; 
sn i 4! 
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rig } 
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rhe vardens are t uid ut behind the 
house wwal er ipu mn the ne , the 
lervace nd terminating im a per 
ia / 1 rose earder n" ne 1dé and 
hedged space and 3 rdev n the other 
i hei haracter should be visualised 
ith its planting all in place. The walls need 
veme md the foundation ome hrubber\ 





Border plantings will help tie the house to it 
; ind : lor to the « om pleted picture 
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irden. These gardens, lawns and the trees 
mprise the setting of the house. 

[The walls of the house are covered prin- 
pally with stucco in combination with dressed 
one, and partly relieved by simple half tim- 
ered work, reminiscent of the 
riod, stained a dark nut brown. 


Elizabethan 
The large 
les are of red cedar clapboarding well oiled 
d left to weather. In time the elements will 

often and enrich the colors. The roof is of 

rk stained shingles. Two well-proportioned 
ck chimney stacks relieve the roof line. The 
riety of gables, the overhang of the eaves 
nd the grouping of the windows give a diver- 
ty of interest to the facades. 

Something of the same simplicity that char- 
cterizes the exterior is found in the disposition 
nd furnishing of the rooms. There is a slight 
irregularity in the plan that promises com- 
ortable living. The hall extends from side 

side, a generous hallway. Off this is a 
living room on one side and the dining room 

the other. A paved sunroom adds to the 
ossible size of the living room. The service 
juarters are across the terrace and beside them 
omes the garage. 
icteristic 


Paved terraces are a char- 
Elizabethan touch. Upstairs is a 
master’s suite of chamber, dressing room and 
bath, with another chamber behind. Two other 
bedrooms and a bath fill the middle section. 
Space is saved by the hall running along the 
r wall to the service quarters. 


The Furnishings 
[he floors downstairs are of 5” oak plank 
ing and the trim of oak, wax finished. This 
is in keeping with the suggestion of the Eliza 
ethan atmosphere desired. Che walls and ceil 
ings of the hall and main rooms are of hand 
finished plaster with an irregular surface the 
olor of old parchment. In the living room 


the ceiling beams are 


exposed—two main 
ams 12” square with exposed rafters be- 
tween. They are of pine left in its natural 


lor and oiled, the edges being finished with 
taint chamferings. These walls give a warm 
background for the draperies, furniture and 


(Continued on page 70) 


No attempt is made to 
“decorate” the living 
room, as we generally 
know that term. Its 
charm depends upon its 
architecture—the bay 
window, the beamed ceil- 
ing, the rough walls and 
the wide plank floor. 
Curtains give a touch of 
color 
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One of the achievements in the plans is the 

housing of the garage without disturbing the 

general roof lines. It opens on a rear drive, 

the same which gives access to the kitchen 
entrance 


The descent to the gardens will be gradual— 

the house terrace, the grass bank’ and then 

stone-flagged paths. It will give the house the 

sort of intimate garden behind, that the type 
of architecture and the site require 
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The garage is built 
into the house, a 
modern necessity 
that does not destroy 
the illusion of the 
irchitecture It is 
close to the kitchen 
f nd 


The house is L- 
shaped, one and a 
half stories in one 
end. The end shown 
here contains the 
living room. It has 
a rough wall with 
rounded eaves 


LITTLE ORCHARD FARM 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


FRANK J. FORSTER, drchit 


Rough troweled stucco covers the walls, 

giving them a pleasant variety of light 

and shade. The roof is of shingles laid 

to simulate thatch in effect and left in 

their natural silver color. The bed- 

rooms are in this end with the casement 
dormer windows 
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The feature of the 
plan is the combined 
living and_ dining 
room, with its rough 
plaster walls, ex- 
posed beams, cot- 
tage furniture and 
gay chintz 


“3 


4 
| 
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ari, 


There is nothing im- 
posing about the en- 
trance door—just a 
little corner shad- 
owed by a flat awn- 
ing and marked out 
by a pavement 


approach 


AN ENGLISH COTTAGE 
ADAPTED for AMERICA IN 
STUCCO and SHINGLE 


A path of fiagstones let into the grass 
leads up to the entrance, the grass grow- 
ing between the stones. Around the 
foundation is a planting of colorful 
perennials. The house sets low, well 
shadowed by trees.. It is an example of 
successfully transplanted architecture 














REEPING 


) Ou Vay Give These 


/ he LL 
But th 


virtuous houses with no skeletons in their 


or blac k 


( NE knows of plenty oi 
cupboards plent of new ones 

etles in the but it is difficult to think of a single one 

that does not suffer, more or less 

Offered a choice between black beetles and white elephants, a wise 

man will choose black as the For black beetles can 

of boraci powder will do the trick But 


with no mice in the atti 
ement 
from a plague of white elephants. 
by ‘ tle _ le sscT evil 


in nit rid ol i lew ounces 
for clearing a house of whit elephants, there is no dependable remedy. 
It is all very well to say 


ot Call in the 


Throw the old things out of the window,” 


junk man,’ or “Give them to the Salvation Army.” 


Few white elephants will allow themselves to be dismissed as easily as 
that Chey attach themselves to their homes by links which, being 
more than merely physical, cannot be broken by merely physical means. 


\ white elephant only becomes really white and truly elephantine when 


reasons of sentiment make it utterly impossible to drive it away 
T 


to a breach of taith with one 


HERE ar 
that class of elephant which has been in the family for generations, 


many species of elephants. ‘There is, for example, 
and which cannot be parted with without what almost amounts 
Who does not know that im 


possible furniture that belonged to a grandmother, those hideous tables 


s forebears 
fraught with precious associations, those dismal brown portraits by no 
body in particular which one has not the heart to sell ? 

Chen there are the white elephants which one has acquired oneself 
at a time when one’s taste was different. 
rid of, 
partly out of a foolish pride which does not admit itself mistaken. 

Those You stroll 
auction room, and your eye lights on something that seems particularly 
You 


are attracted. vou bid, and in the excitement of competition you become 


in moments of mistaken zeal or 


‘hese, too, it is hard to get partly because of old association, 


first enthusiasms are rather dangerous into an 


amusing or charming in the confused mass of things to be sold. 


more and more firmly convinced of the beauty and value of the object 
for which vou are bidding 


Finally, flushed 
which proves to be not only useless, but out of harmony with the rest 


with victory, you carry home with you an object 
of your possessions, and which duly takes its place with the other white 
elephants of your domain 

Doubtless 


a household in the land that on Christmas morning did 


Mhen there is that third type—the present from a friend. 
there was not 
not see some domestic white elephant led out from its paper wrappings 
and installed among the household effects. This type is just as diffi- 
cult to get rid of, at any rate for a considerable period, varying in direct 
ratio with the retentiveness of the friend’s memory. Such white ele- 
phants are the worst of all. They begin with a place of prominence in 
the house and, by gradual steps, descend into the utter darkness of the 
junk heap Someone ought to do a set of plates after the manner of 


Hogarth showing “The White Elephant’s Progress.” 
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Pachyderms Away, You May 


in Attics Until They Become Fashionable Again, 


Best Scheme of All Is to Make Them Change Their Hides 


N OW there are many things that can be done with white elephants 
4 N and in this day of thrift (sometime in January, by the way, we 
are starting a Thrift Week) it is well to consider them. 

You can, if you are heartless, visit them upon newly-married niece 
and nephews. Their blood will be on your head, and rightly so. 
Or, if you have an ample attic, you can quietly lead these white ele 
phants up there and hide them away. It is strange what time will d 
About ten years ago there was held in Nev 
York an Exhibition of Bad ‘Taste, and the whole town chuckled over th: 


clever idea of the organizers and laughed uproariously at the exhibits 


to hidden white elephants 


[oday some of those very things that were held up to scorn are being 
used by Of course 
It is difficult for that sort 
of white elephant to change his hide, but popular taste changes and ii 
you will only live long enough, some of the domestic white elephants 


This in one short decade! 
monstrosities always remain monstrosities. 


“smart” decorators. 


may come in fashion again. 

A third solution, and this we offer as our contribution toward Thrift 
Week, is to look the white elephant directly in the teeth and convince 
yourself that, sentiment to the contrary, it no longer is going to be either 
white or an elephant. Take the chisel firmly in hand, mix the paint, 
and when you have stripped off its decorations and varnish, reduced it, 
in fact, to the mere shadow of its former self, then you can begin and 
make of it something worth while, something that will fit in harmoni- 
ously with your other furnishings. This will require ingenuity and no 
little skill with tools and a paint brush, but it is the easiest solution 


of the situation. 
~ 

‘T It keeps him home, it keeps him amused, will give him something 

to do on Blue Sundays, and eventually may save him money. 

One always reads, in the romantic stories of collecting, how broken 

down and impossible pieces of furniture were sent to a dear old cabinet 

maker who, for a mere song, made the old things over into something 

new and glorious. 


HERE are many worse hobbies a man might have than carpentry. 


Chat race of cabinet-makers and country carpenters 
Today they work on the cost-plus basis 
and can’t be bothered with old furniture. Consequently the household 
which is endowed with domestic white elephants of undesirable charac- 
ter is obliged to turn to itself and make them desirable. 

If they can’t be given away, destroy them, destroy them ruthlessly. 
But if they show promise under their white hides, then set to work and 
make the most of that promise. 


died out a long, long time ago. 


The process may take time and the 


householder show the amateur touch at first, but eventually, if the 
hobby is persisted in, it will prove an interesting and profitable diver 
And there is always the camp or the summer cottage to which 
such pieces may be consigned when they are finished, places where 
they will look perfectly at home and can serve out the remainder of 
their immortal years. 


sion. 
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THE 


in unmistakably distinctive note is given a 
room when there is introduced into it some ob- 
ject of Chinese art. In the New York home of 
Chester A. Dale, the decorations of the living 
room were made to accord with a Chinese 
panel in black and white with two brilliant 


CHINESE 





FEELING 


blue pheasants. The walls are paneled in yel- 
low. Chinese lamps have black and white 
shades of Chinese silk. The rug is Chinese 

yellow, blue and white. Against this back- 
ground have been set a Hepplewhite sofa and 
two unusually attractive chairs and consoles 
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A fine example of 19th 
Century Crown Derby, 


a_ tureen 
with floral 


R OWN 


and platter 
medallions 


DER BY 


The Collector Will Find Its Beginning Obscured and Its Career Checkered 
But lt ls Well Worth the Hunting 


N the famous Mrs 
| Thrale’s The Wonder 
Year we read how 
Dr. Johnson goes to ‘drink 
tay’ with Mrs. Thrale and over 


his eleventh cup he berates the 


foolish costliness of ‘chaney 
He smacks the tabk Ma'am 
l visited the Derby pottery 


and I protest I could have ves 
els of silver as cheap as what 


are made ot porce lain there! 


Horace W ilpol would never 
have complained! But good 
old Dr John on tollowed the 
progress ol the high cost ol 
living with the same enthusi 
u9m that the master of Straw 
berry Hill followed the joys 
oft collecting 

Derby porcelain is one ol 
the most sought and one of the 


least written about of the En 
vlish wares, although William 
Bemrose’s “Bow. Chelsea and 
Derby Porcelain’, a book is 
sued in 1898 and not easy to 


obtain, gives us an excellent 
urvey of the Derby porcelain 
through 
Much 


l derby 


its different periods 
surrounds the 


Be tore 


mystery 


potts rics 


works ther under the ownership ot John and 
Christopher Heath, which works, however, ap 
established 


pear to have been 


William 


Duesbury 


Duesbury of 


himself was living 





Classic motifs influenced both the shape and 


the decoration of Crown 
period, as witness this 
ing from about 1800 


the colors for 


banding and 


origin ofl 


1750 there were pot 


Lougton, Staffordshire 


in 


Derby at ove 
cup and saucer dat- 
Gold was used with 
enrichment of the 
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la ram ples of ¢ helsea- 


Derby porcelain are 
eagerly sought by ce 
ramic collectors T he 


fucer in the lower right 
exhibits the 
French sprig decoration 


Ccorue?r 


the 


in 1751 by 


London, but 


The festoon decoration is found in some o} 
the early examples of Crown Derby, as 


this covered bouillon cup and saucer. 
This and other photographs by courtesy 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 





(Left) ‘‘Cu pid Dis- 
armed,” an unusual 
group in 18th Century 
Derby biscuit or un- 
glazed clay, modeled by 
Spangler after a design 
by Angelica Kauffmann 


Manufactory, 


be sold by auction by Mr. Bellamy. 
of the proprietors of 


his work book informs us that 
in the years 1751-1753 porce 
lain figures manufactured in 
Derby were being sent down to 
London for Duesbury to 
enamel there, as he was also 
enamelling the Bow and Chel- 
sea figures. If Dr. Johnson’s 
plaint to Mrs. Thrale was 
made at that time we might 
find foundation for it in the 
fact that whereas a pair of 
Bow or Chelsea figures such 
as Jupiter and Juno sold for 
4s. Od. Duesbury was asking 
nearly twice as much for Derby 
pieces of the same genre. 

A privately printed brochure 
by J. E. Nightingale, F. S. A., 
issued in 1881 (“Contributions 
towards the History of Early 
English Porcelain’’) has this 
Derby 
earliest 


to say of porcelain : 
The notice I 
found of this manufactory is 


have 


contained in an advertisement 


of a sale by auction several 
times repeated, in the ‘Publi 
Advertiser’ during the month 
of December, 1756. ... To 
By order 
the Derby Porcelain 


at a commodious house in 


Princes St., Cavendish Square. This and three 
following days. 


A curious collection of fine 


figures, jars, sauceboats, Services for deserts, 
and a great Variety of other useful and orna- 





Fluted cups and saucers with the French 
sprig, or blue cornflower decoration, were 
characteristic of many of the early Crown 


Derby tea and coffee services. 


after the 


Patterns 


style of Japanese Imari ware 
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This Crown Derby biscuit figure of 
Lord Lyndhurst, dating circa 1810, is 
one of the most interesting of the 
porcelain figures of this period 


mental Porcelain after the finest 


flowers, insects, India plants, &c. 


and the following days will be sold some of 
the finest of the Derby Porcelain and Foreign 


China’.” But even here there is 


doubt as to the figures which were referred 


to actually having come from Derby 

Llewellynn Jewitt, F. S. A,, 
sessed a deed of partnership mad@e be- 
tween William Duesbury, enameler, 
John Heath, gentleman, and Andrew 
Planché, china maker, dated January 
1,1757. From this we glean that the 
Derby porcelain was now well under 


pos- 


way, and we know that by 1763 a con- 
signment of over forty-one boxes of 
port elain was sent from the company’s 
Nottingham Road manufactory to Lon- 
don, a consigument whose valuation, ac- 
cording to Mr. Frederick Litchfield 
(“Pottery & Porcelain”) was placed 
at £666 17s. 6d. 

In 1769 Duesbury acquired the Chel- 
sea porcelain works and for a period 
of fifteen the and the 
Derby factories combined and 
were known as 
Chelsea-Derby porcelain, mod- 


years Chelsea 


their wares 
els being interchanged by the 
In 1786, short- 
ly before his father’s death, 
William Duesbury entered the 
firm. An in 
Derby porcelain followed, and 


manufactories. 


improvement 


it was patronized by Royalty 
and the Court, the Duke 
Newcastle, Lord Lonsdale and 
Lady Spencer taking an espe- 
cial interest in it. When the 
younger Duesbury died in 
1796, a Mr. Kean managed 
the firm until his place was 
taken by William Duesbury’s 


of 


grandson. 
From the assumption of 
management by Robert Bloor 


Century creation. 


Dresden 
Models all exquisitely painted in Enamel, with 


room 





This 


fx yr x RES WRAP MH SERRA ® AS 
wo early 19th Century Crown Derby 
kilns. plates, with floral decorations and blue 





Above is a Jap- 
anese flower mo- 
tif done in late 
18th Century 
Crown Derby 


Crown Derby tea set. 


borders 





o' 


William Billingsley, a native of Derby, was the leading 
Derby decorator, flower designs and landscape decorations coming readily to his 
hand. The Crown Derby ground colors are lilac, pale blue, deep blue, green, 


pink and a rare canary yellow 
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These six pieces are part of a superb Crown Derby table service of 19th 
Medallion landscapes of Derbyshire scenery are introduced 
in the decoration, set in frames of elaborate designs 


A fluted bowl of 
Crown Derby of 
late 18th Century 
make 

at the left 





Sik 
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Rich colors and gold were used in the decoration of this late 18th Century 





Contrasted with the biscuit or yncol- 

ored and unglazed figure opp&ite is 

this early Derby porcelain figure of 
Queen Henrietta Maria 


in 1815, Derby porcelain declined as rapidly 
as Bloor’s fortune increased. At his death in 
1849 the stock was sold off and the manu- 
factory’s buildings demolished. On a new site 
Messrs. Locker & Co. continued the Derby 
porcelain, being succeeded in 1859 by Messrs. 
Stevenson, Sharp & Co. Later the firm be- 
came known as Stevenson & Hancock and on 
Stevenson’s death in 1866 Mr. Samp- 
son Hancock became sole proprietor. 
The present Derby porcelain is pro- 
duced by the Royal Crown Derby 
Porcelain Co., Ltd., the Duke of Dev- 
onshire having procured for the revived 
industry the Crown patent for the use 
of the word Royal. The early Derby 
patterns and decorations have been re- 
produced and the modern pieces attain 
a high degree of excellence that lifts 
Crown Derby far above the slump of 
the Bloor period. 

The paste of old Crown Derby is 
very beautiful, being fine and white 
and soft. The original Derby paste 
was probably more glassy. The dull 
ivory Derby biscuit, a worthy rival of 


shown 


that of Sévres, seems to have 
been a secret that died with 
the old manufactory. In seek- 
ing to re-discover it, Mount- 
ford invented what is known 
as the Parian Derby. After the 
time of Duesbury and of Kean 
the biscuit body used for fig- 
ures appears to just the 
regular Derby porcelain body, 
oa left biscuit, with its chalky 

effect and not having the de- 
cisive texture of the original 
Duesbury biscuit. 

The decoration Crown 
Derby is beautiful. For some 
twenty-two years William Bil- 
lingsley, a native of Derby and 
a pupil of Zachariah Bowman, 
a celebrated artist of the Dor- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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From the orchard one looks toward the lemon 

house through whose arched passageway is a 

glimpse of the garden beyond. The lemon house 

forms the south boundary of the garden and gives 

imple protection to the shade-loving plants which 
are growing in its lee 
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] At the intersection of the main 
stheast to northwest shows axes is a little well with a stone 
o of the accenting palmett: curb and iron railing. Beyond 
rees and a corner of the villa are the arch of the lemon house 
nd. The arrangement migh and the walk which leads into 

be called injormaily format 


the orchard 


Though it is not a part of the 
garden, the view from the north 
doorway of the villa through a 
gap in the hedge to the valley 
of the Arno is a noteworthy 
feature of the place 
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AN 


iTALEAN 


GARDEN 
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CONTENT 


Behind the Villa San Martino Is a Little Walled-in Space from Which 


Wein America Can Draw Lessons for Our Own Gardens 


H. D. EBERLEIN & ROBERT B. C. M. CARRERE 


-T* HIS title may, at first glance, 
| seem whimsical. It is not. 

On the contrary, it is alto- 
vether logical and truly indicative 
of the ensuing purport. What fol 
lows is especially intended for the 
many who are confronted with the 
problem of making the most out of 
a limited garden space. 

To be explicit, the little garden 
of content referred to is the garden 
of the Villa San Martino, near 
Florence, and a careful study of its 
character and arrangement will 
supply more than one suggestion 
that may profitably be put into ef- 
fect by architects and garden mak- 
ers in America. The area of the 
garden is 99’ 6” by 90’'6”. On the 
north side it is bounded by the 
villa itself; on the south by the 
lemon house, which serves a multi- 
plicity of other purposes as well; 
on the east and west it is bounded 
by walls which separate it from 
farming land, on the one hand, and 
from the vegetable garden on the 
other. It is thus wholly enclosed. 
The walls all round are about 14’ 
high. 

On the north side the villa gives 
complete shelter. This barrier and 
the walls on the east and west suf- 
fice to keep off all chill winds of 
autumn, winter and spring and give 
full play to the sun, whose warmth 
is thus conserved. The high wall 
of the lemon house along the whole 
southern boundary yields ample 
protection to shade-loving plants, even during 
the heat of summer. The scheme of arrange- 
ment in this way provides a suitable place where 
any sort of plant that will grow in the latitude 
of Florence can find congenial conditions. 


A Symmetrica! Design 


In its general plan the garden is symmetrical 

-one could scarcely call it “formal” in the 
usual acceptation of that term—being cut into 
four approximately equal parts by two axes 
[hese two axes are the two main walks which 
intersect at the center of the area and run re- 
spectively north and south, and east and west. 
Four other walks, around the four sides of the 
garden, frame in the whole composition and 
clearly define the subdivision of the plot into 
four principal sections. These four chief parts 
of the layout, although they conform in out- 
line to the general symmetry of plan, disclose 
a wide diversity in their individual internal 
arrangement. Taken all together, they embody 
what might be styled the principle of “infor- 
mal formality.” 





The villa with its flower-hung walls closes the garden on the north, a 
superb background for the planting as one sees it on passing through 


the gate into the lemon house archway 





It is a completely enclosed garden. At the 
west end of the crosswise walk a little gate 
im the wall leads to the vegetable garden 


rhe northwestern section (one of 
the two nearest the house) is cut 
into by a tile-paved terrace (fig. 10 
on plan, page 68), shaded by ‘x 
wistaria arbor. Low stuccoed walls 
enclose the angle of this terrace, 
and the portion of the wall facing 
the south affords a suitable back 
ground to an architectural pump 
which masquerades as a fountain- 
the pump handle is ingeniously 
concealed behind the wall—and 
also supplies a warmth-reflect- 
ing back to a raised bed for 
seedlings. This bed is walled and 
is raised about 2!4’ above the 
ground. The subdivisions of this 
section are arranged according to 
utilitarian convenience. ‘The other 
three sections, although each dis- 
plays a different plan, maintain a 
more regular aspect. As central 
features of the two southern se 
tions there are circular plantings, 
indicated by figures 11 and 12 on 
the plan. On axis with 11 and 12 
are four palmetto trees, indicated 
by foliage like rays of a starfish 


Trellis and Walks 


At the eastern end of the broad 
walk before the house, and in a 
measure balancing the tile-paved 
terrace with its wistaria arbor at 
the opposite end, is a trellis covered 
by a grape-vine (figure 4). 

The broad walk or terrace (fig- 
ure 1) in front of the house, upon 
which the doors and full-length windows di- 
rectly open, is paved with gravel, as are also 
all the other walks. The broad central walk 
(10 wide) running north and south, from the 
house at one end to the lemon house and gate- 
way into the orchard at the other, is graced at 
its intersection with the east and west path 
(6’ wide) by a little well (figure 3) with a 
stone curb and an iron railing. 

The small circles on the plan shown sur- 
rounding the well, along the middle of the 
north and south walk, and in other parts of 
the garden also, indicate potted plants which 
the gardener disposes at discretion, in rows or 
in irregular groups, according to variations in 
exposure or conditions of bloom and the mass- 
ing of color. Those familiar with Italian gar 
dens know how fond Italian gardeners are of 
this pot grouping and what pleasing effects 
they produce by it. The large circles, whether 
in the beds or on the walks, indicate lemon 
trees in large red earthen pots, some of which 
are 3’ in diameter. These potted trees, of 
course, are stationary during warm weather, 
(Continued on page 66) 
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A DETAIL 


. Hi extent to whi h 
water pips heads have 
rchitects in 


is but litth 


by our designing 
house . 
can publi The re 
of appreciation lies in the 
ilmost always been prop 


that 1s to 


heads have 
erly designed and used 
sav they have always been in keeping 
their and 
insistent. They may be beautifully, 


with surrounding never 


even richly ornamented and d 


signed, but they must always be sul 


are hitectur il cle sign 


ordinated to the 
of the 


else they will 


house which thev are to adorn 


tand out too promi 
from the house ma 


A 1 note of exterior de 


nently 
oration 


lew objects can lay claim to so dis 


tinctive a value is the rain-water 
tank with its “attendant gutters, 
down-water pipe pipe-sockets and 
vgoose-neck lo be be iutiful ind vet 
wholly utilitarian is a combination 


which alwavs demands careful study 


in design, whether the subject b 
dormer, portico, stair-railing or just 
gutter pipes 

In the case of 


keep iti 
which the wall is built and the 


gutter pipes we 


must mind the material of 
vari 
ous reliefs to flatness offered by 
breaks is windows 


old Enelish de 


such 
and doors The 


Jacobean 


signers of 





T his sempic design for a smau 
house can be executed in lead 
copper or cast tron 


cecorative rain- 


been made use of 
country 
appreciated by the Ameri- 
il reason behind this lack 


fact that our pipe- 


we Tw F 





OF 


to Decorate the Exterior of the Country House 


HARRY C. 


and 





Tudor houses visualized the completed 
facades in full detail, for in only the rarest in- 
stances do their gutters, pipe-sockets and pipe- 
heads look out of place. The color of the lead 
blends in with the brick or stone walls and of- 


fers a happy contrast to the green of the vines. 


RICHARDSON 
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In England we find our best examples of lead rain-water pipe-heads 
Some have been in position many centuries and the modern work 


generally copies the old designs. 


This example is in Worcestershire 


ENRICHMEN 


The Old Designs of Rain-water Pipe-heads Can Be Used 


House & Garden 


About the early de- 

signs there is a remark- 

able simplicity that 
gives them charm 


Yet these rain-water adjuncts were a vital 
necessity, a purely utilitarian object enriched. 

Had we used, here in this country, our rain- 
water shed for the household water supply 
during the past few hundred years we would 
no doubt be blessed with a crop of the most 


outrageous cast iron rain-water sys- 
tems that fancy could conjure. For- 
tunately, we have been spared this 
orgy and are permitted the use of 
the rain-water head as a decorative 
accessory to the necessary gutter sys- 
tem. True it is that almost all our 
houses are equipped with gutter and 
down-water pipes, but they are for 
the main part of so simple a design 
and are so utterly lacking in indi- 
viduality that we always accept them 
more as a incumbrance 
than as a thing of useful beauty. 
Our American designs are 
found in old Georgian houses, al- 


necessary 
best 


though, because Georgian architec- 
ture did not permit of as much origi- 
nality as Tudor and Jacobean, the 
expression is more restrained. 
Various materials have been made 
use of in the construction of rain- 
water pipe-heads, among the most 
desirable being cast iron, lead, cop- 
per and wood. Lead, however, is 
the material with which this article 
deals mostly. It is, and always has 
been, the most satisfactory material 


eet/ 
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While lead is the usual ma- 
terial for pipe-heads, this de- 
sign can be made in cast iron 
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for the purpose of conduct- 
ing waste water. In the 
first place lead is a pliable 





and workable material for 
hand craft, this virtue alone 
giving it superiority over 
any other medium. Then, 























too, lead requires no paint- 
ing, no finishing and little 
repairing, being more re- 








sistant to the effects of 





water than any other of the 
usable materials. It weath- 

ers beautifully, turning to 

a lovely shade of silvery- 

gray, streaked with darks 

and lights. Lead also of- 

fers the unique distinction 

of being capable of orna- 
mentation, particularly with referen 
tinning. Color may even be used 
stances. 


Lead rain heads seem to have been a pecu- 
There are to be found 
examples ascribed to as early a date as 1525, 
while references are found in historical writ- 
ings which would indicate the use of lead as a 


liarly English device. 


rain-water discharge medium some two cen- 


turies earlier. Examples of full 


svstems of lead are available from 


the old times lead work was an 
like carpentry or cabinet work; it 
borrowed neither from stone nor 
in its Medizval 
lead, as one authority expresses it, 
was wrought like a colossal gold- 
smith’s work. 


wood designs. 


7th Century Heads 


The first few years of the 17th 
Century brought further heads of 
charmingly decorative design, many 
of them beautifully delicate and of 
the most excellent craftsmanship. 
Designs with checkers, chevrons, 
and strapping, all brightly tinned, 
were exceedingly effective, espe- 
Intricate 
designs were pierced into the most 


cially after weathering. 


lacy patterns and applied flat, giv- 
ing, in the sunlight, a remarkable 
play of light and shade. Flat 
pierced panels of bolder but no less 
lovely often used, 
especially in the making of pipe- 
sockets. It is to this period that 
we owe much of what is best in the 
basis of our modern designs. 


designs were 


Heraldry and coats-of-arms, as 
well 
blems 


as turrets and Masonic em- 


were of course among 


We have become so accustomed to the rounded trough and the galvanized pipe 

that we often miss the possibilities in decorative pipes and gutters. The formal, 

elaborate designs require, of course, a formal house of pretentious size, but even 

small houses could afford a simple elaboration at these points. The two designs above 

are for lead gutter piping, copies of old examples found in English houses. These 
would serve admirably to finish many types of eaves 


ce to bright 
in rare in- 


lacks much 





The usué 
is comprisec 
open to decc 








rain-water 
1670. In 





pipe may be 
all the 


schools 








art apart, 













The 

elaborated. 

pipes join or change their course 

a design such as this in lead or 
cast iron could be used 


socket can also be 
At the point where 


pipe 
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Where the house has 
heavy overhanging 
eaves a design such as 
this is employed, and 
can be elaborated to 
suit the architecture 
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the earliest designs used. 


Almost none of these de- 
tails, however, is of any 
value to our American 


usage, fascinating as they 
undoubtedly in 
own environment. 
The usual way of mak- 
ing the earlier heads was by 
the application of layer on 
layer of sheet lead, or “sim- 
ple plumbing”. Nor does 
our modern craftsman work 
differently, except that 
molded heads have become 
more common, especially 
where a number of similar 
heads 


are their 


to be used. 
Molded leadwork, however, 
of the charm of the built-up work 


are 


for it always has a sanded surface and lacks 
the hand-made touch. 


Modern Systems 


il modern lead rain-water system 
1 of several parts, all of which are 
ative treatment. Even the gutter- 
» decorated, its possibilities running 


way from a simple rope border to 
of brightly tinned little fishes swim- 


ming thoughtlessly along and dis- 
appearing down the huagry goose- 
neck which leads from the gutter 
to the pipe-head. 

It is the pipe-head, of course, 
which must receive the most careful 
design, if the system is to be a 
success. ‘The pipe-head may be 
considered as a separate piece of 
design or it may be combined with 
the goose-neck and the two parts 
treated as a whole. 

Decorative down pipes and pipe- 
sockets complete the system to the 
ground where the water is received 
either into a decorative cistern or 
a ground drain. 

For the fine country house where 
expense is not a fundamental con- 
sideration there is to be found the 
greatest wealth of decorative possi- 
bility in the use of these lead rain- 
water discharge systems. Particu- 
larly effective are those heads de- 
signed for special places, such as 
elongated heads for occasional use 
between dormers or ells. Corner 
heads are unusual, too, and are 
adaptable for use with either outer 
or inner corners. 

(Continued on page 54) 








Gutters, water-heads and pipe sockets all give oppor- 
tunity for the owner to put his own stamp of indi- 
viduality upon his house. An heraldic motif, the date, 
the symbol of his hobby, any of these could be 


is designed for 


worked into the decorations and the whole design 
worked out in harmony with them. 


This example 
a seashore house or the home of 


a man especially interested in ships 
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A NEW 


Rel; the retain 
meg wal wn its 
heared privet 
hedee are the 
clipped turf walk 
and formal flower 
heds bright ith 
delphinium, lilie 
phlox and many 
other plant 1 
thick hedee of ar 
borvita surrounds 
the whole and 
with the tree 
forms an eflective 
hackground 
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SEA 


In front of the 
house along 
stretch of ground 
has been converted 
into a formal gar- 
den. A Druid feel- 
ing is given by an 
old wooden sun- 
dial set in a circle 
of turquoise and 
flame slate flags, 
with curved stone 
benches and bay 
trees on either 
hand in symmetri- 
cal arrangement 
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CURTAINS THAT ONE REMEMBERS 


Color as Much as the Quality of the Fabric Lends 


NEW 


terior 


era has arisen in America in in- 
decoration. It might be called 
The-After-the-War Period and it relies 

for its existence solely on the broad usage of 
splendid color. We have been subservient to 
line for so long that it is a little startling to 
realize a factor has come up that makes even 
line fall into the background. As a proof of 
this witness the ugly monstrosities made pos- 
the barns and 
stables turned into attractive living quarters, 
ind the mid-Victorian furniture made almost 
graceful by a clever use of painted decoration 
So in the last analysis the most important 


sible by a few coats of paint; 


element to be taken into consideration in deco- 
rating is color. It is the thing we are conscious 
of first and remember longest about 
Also it is rare. For years we have been afraid 
of it, accepting drab color combinations as 
being beautiful and right simply because we 
had grown used to them. 


a room. 


It was a case of 
mental laziness and only recently have we had 
enough and initiative to break away 
and blaze a new path, demonstrating anew that 


daring 


In the shown at the right, the 
casement windows are simply curtained 
with a deep, reddish-orange silk, a strik- 
ing spot of color against neutral walls 


room 


Distinction to Modern Hangings 
MARGARET McELROY 


sheer color is among the foundations of hu- 
man happiness. 

There is also satisfaction in knowing this 
does not necessarily mean 
jungles of the old and new 


birds that 


expense. In the 
world, it is not 
flaunt the 


rare most 


always the 
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brilliantly colored plumage. In fact, quite 
the reverse is true. And a small cottage can 
be made charming, livable and unusual through 
the use of comparatively inexpensive hangings 
and upholstery that are remembered chiefly for 
their radiant color. 

There are many ways of introducing this 
element into the general scheme of decoration. 
A bright vase in a 
focus attention; 


dark room will instantly 
a vivid hanging on the wall 
can make one oblivious to the surrounding set- 
ting and will be remembered after the 
rest of the room is forgotten. 

The most natural and graceful way of bring- 
ing about interesting color effects is by means 
of hangings. For the summer cottage which 
its charm on a certain distinctive 
simplicity nothing could be a better choice for 
curtains than gingham. This 
pensive, durable and 
the ever-present chintz. 


long 


relies for 


fabric is inex- 
a welcome change from 
In a cottage bedroom that has cream walls, 
plain French blue gingham edged with yellow 
(Continued on page 54) 


In the room below two figured materials 
have been used, the bold design of the 
hangings in no way impairing the effect 
of the thin, shimmering under-draperies 
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MAGN OI 


k. BADE 
‘4 Hl oll innual — 
urp that nev rrows old. So ) 
| I con ' 

pani d fl of the ; 
| I | | wo ppea | 
reat pint | ! ] poised on { 
| ’ T till | Many 
kind f int trikingly 
beaut 1 « thou e long. glossy 
leave hich follow and persist through 
the season young. 

The species of magnolia which ar + the leaves. 
generall vrown ornamentals ire ; 
either bush or tree form The small 
est can be succes planted in killed. 
vi modest spac 

J ariow Specte One of the hardiest magnolias is M. Kobus, 

with flowers 4” to 5” across. It is a tree 

Perhap ine meeee enue form, sometimes 80° high 
monly ech magnolia l 
W. Soulangeana, a cross 


between /. denu fa and 
V/ liliflora Its bell 
shaped tlower ire olten 
purple without and whit 
within rhey appear in 
May after M. Stellata has 
bloomed and whik WV 
glauca still has its flowers 
closed. If the four small 
er species, W. Stellata, M 
Soulangeana, M lauca 


and M. Thom psoniana, ar 


\ 


planted one will have flow 
ers from the end of March 
to and through June. Un 
der some conditions Sou 
langeana flowers in late 
summer—that is, when it 
was excessively pruned or 
when the flowers were in 
jured by drought. This spe 
cies has a number of varie 
ties, the most important ol 
which are Lennei, nigra, 
Noberttana 


and speciosa Chev differ 


tlexandrina, 


from the type species in 
having blossoms of a slight 
ly different color or opening 
at a different time Dhe 
flowers of Lennet are crim 
son instead of red tlex 
andrina is purplish outside 
while speciosa has white 
flowers striped with purple 
None of these varieties is 
is hardy as the species, 
Wagnolia glauca and M 
tripetala have produced the 
variety Thompsoniana, but 
this is not as hardy as the 
two species from which it 


LIAS TO BLOOM IN 


Some of the Best of These Flowering Shrubs and Trees Which Are 


Adaptable to Many Situations 
































Vf Soulangeana 

has u hite. otten 

fragrant flowers, 

pur pli h on the 
oul ide 


The flower above 
is M. Yulan. It 
is fragrant and 
when open is 6" 
across 


| particularly 

howy sort is M 

Vulan, with flow 

ers white or pink 
ich 


The earlier mag- 
nolias flower be- 
fore the trees 
leaf out. Below, 
Soulangeana 





was derived. 
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THE SPRING 


It is a bush or small tree 


form with fragrant white flowers which 
appear in June and on into July—the 
last of the magnolia varieties to bloom. 


Other Good Sorts 


M. stellata, which is also known as 
M. Halleana, grows broad and bushy 
and develops its flowers while still 
They appear in March, before 


This species should be 


planted in light shade so that the early 
buds and flowers will not be frost- 
When it has plenty of room, 


stellata will develop into a 
well formed bush without 
the necessity of pruning. 
The flowers always appear 
on the new wood. The 
known and recognized va- 
rieties are rosea and flore 
pleno. 

White and reddish flow- 
ers are produced by M. 
parviflora, an inhabitant 
of Japan, and M. Watsoni, 
both flowering in June. 
rhese species are compara- 
tively hardy. 

Both the species and va- 
rieties of M. glauca thrive 
best in a damp, boggy 
soil, where they develop 
into small trees. For more 
or less dry places, WM. ma- 
crophylla is the best fitted. 
This species is more deli- 
cate and its flowers are not 
so beautiful. M. acumi- 

nata is suitable only for ex- 
tensive grounds, as it grows 
into a tree sometimes up- 
ward of 80’ high. Its flow- 
ers are neither large nor 
striking, but its coral red 
fruit makes the tree more 
beautiful and ornamental. 
M. kobus develops into 
pyramidal form and grows 
to be a small tree covered 
with white flowers early in 
spring. M. Vulan, or con- 
Spicua, is also comparative- 
ly large, as is obovata, the 
best known red magnolia. 


Planting 


Although the majority of 
bushes and trees can be 
successfully transplanted in 
the fall as well as the 

(Continued on page 58) 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF GOOD INTERIORS 


T he color scheme 
in this city living 
room is especially 
attractive green 
walls, plum col 
ored curtains with 
narrow cording of 
green, sofa and 
chair in old green 
and blue _ chintz, 
window benches in 
gray striped satin 
an upholstered 
chair in yellow. 
Mrs. Emott Buel, 


de coracvor 
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English Lancashire 
chairs and a gate- 
leg table seem to 
go particularly well 
against a_ back- 


ground of old cot- 


tage paper. In this 
dining room the 
rug is Chinese, of 
blue and gold, and 
the woodwork 
white. Bits of 
brass and old china 
give further color 
notes. J. L. Mills, 
architect 
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titure in gold with lighter In this same home, the residence of Mme. Henry Esders, the dining 

tain of mauve—these are room is also executed in the modernist style, which includes a black 

ual Parisian boudoir in the and white checked carpet, walls of midnight blue relieved by large 

intel decoration is a window, black trees and touches of gold, and furniture in blue and gold. The 
de of the wall lighting is concealed, mainly in the rail over the paneling 
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In this entirely modern home the bedroom, generally the one room 

furnished with modern furniture, is completely fitted with antiques. 

Here colors and contours are traditional; in the other rooms they are 

iously net Such a combination of the orthodox and the hetero- 
coration gives the house variety, balance and distinction 
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The salon woodwork is gray with raised decorations in gold. An 
orange brocaded silk covers the walls. The rug is blue, and the uphol 
stery blue velvet on light gray wood. Two reclining chairs, designed 
by Paul Iribe, are light green and gold upholstered in silver with a 
black cording and decorations. The salon was decorated by Mam 
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THE GARDEN SWIMMING POOL 


Apart From Its Obvious Uses It Can Be Made a Decorative 


Asset in the Garden Landscape Scheme 


CHARLES ALMA BYERS 





- , 
| Hi iz na i. rior ol one s 
ground permitti tiv swimming 


one for the day. In short, such a featur: 
is everlastingly and conveniently a source 


pool constitut most delightful of both healthfulness and enjoyment, an 
rarden asset, with both esthetic and utili one that invites participation in its benefits 
tarian valu It is, indeed, doubtful if by every member of the family. 
nv other garden featur ffords greater In respect to the decorative possibilities 
possibilities decorativel nd is, at the of such a pool, water alone, whether it 
ime tin ipal le of furnishing more flows in a stream or reposes in a limpi« 
ppreciable enjoyment. And, incidentally, body, always adds charm to a garden 
it is gratifying to note that its various And the swimming pool, with its gleam 
idmirable point ur teadil winning ing surface mirroring its environment ol 
ider recognition—that the private swim flowers and trees or something archite 
ming pool is becoming quite popular tural, to say nothing of the beauty of its 
Naturall t is as a utilitarian asset sheen alone, becomes a most delightfully 
if the home that the garden swimming enhancing garden asset. It also affords 
pool is particularly to be appreciated an engaging excuse as a center for various 
Making it not only possible but invitingly attractive schemes of gardening. It may 
convenient tor one, on a immer morning, be concealed from view by a screen Ol 
to walk directly forth from sleeping room treés,\shrubbery and flowers, with perhaps 
into garden and there to take a plunge paved or graveled paths winding among 


in the pure, cry stal-like water of one’s own 





them; or, also as a means of secluding it, 


wimming pool, the feature gives a rare, it may be surrounded, either wholly or in 
genuine delight, indeed. This experience part, by something in the nature of a 
that it makes a pleasure i moreover, pergola, rustic or formal, with its columns J 
beneficial to one’s health, for a plunge and overhead framework possibly support 
into the pool's cool depths always refreshes ing a profusion or a mere tracery of vines. 
and invigorate nd thus the better fits The possibilities it affords in a decorative 

The swimming po n the estate of A formal bathing pavilion creates a 

George Pratt at Glen Cove, L. 1., i background for the pool. The low 

et in a clearing of the tree it one enclosing wall is surmounted by a per- ; 


end the path lead thy ich a gate, 
across a stretch of lawn and ip through 


the shadow Of a forest alley 








gola. Entrance is gained through the 
wooden gate. The whole is painted 
white. Delano & Aldrich, architects 
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Save for the house this California pool 
has no immediate privacy. It is, how- 
ever, the dominant feature of the garden 
cheme, adding color and light to the 
lawns and border plantings 


way are quite unlimited; and, by proper 
discrimination, it may be appropriately in- 
troduced as a feature of almost every garden 
scheme, from informal to the strictly formal. 

A pool large enough for swimming and 
bathing, and actually to be so used, is, 
however, only possible as a feature of the 
country home, or of the home surrounded 
by fairly extensive grounds, located in a 
suburban community. This, however, does 
not necessarily restrict it only to the wealthy, 
for the pool itself may naturally be greatly 
both size and 
cost, and the 


sum expended upon its sur- 


varied as to 


construction 


roundings can be especially 
varied. 

As to location, the pool, 
first of all, should be 


ACC essible. 


con- 
And, 


placed somewhere in the rear 


hy 


veniently 


of the house and preferably 


not more than a few 
distant, it should also be so 


steps 


1 bl AAMC 


located as to have a certain 
degree of privacy. Naturally, 


the use of 
] 


trees and shrub- 
ery, or of something in the 
ay of garden architecture, 
ill very materially help to 
secure for it this desired se- 
but the matter of 


cation nevertheless deserves 


lusion, 


to be carefully considered in 
And lastly, it is 
nportant that the pool be 


(his respect. 
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An ideal spot for a bathing pool is a 


patio or an enclosed area where the 
house wings protect three sides of a 
corner of the garden, as in this New 


England country house 


placed to good advantage, in a decorative 
way, in respect to the general garden scheme. 

The swimming pools illustrated here not 
only speak more convincingly than words 
of the charm and usefulness of such fea- 
tures, but also will be found beneficially 
interesting for the suggestions they have to 
offer in the matter of design, construction 
and general treatment. 

The California pool shown at the bottom 
of this page is especially elaborate as to 
environing architecture. Entirely enclosing 
it is constructed an 
tive formal arrangement sug 


attrac 
gestive of the classic garden 
pergola. The plain, round 
columns, the low, neat rail 
ing that links them together 
at the base and the coping 
effect that forms a continuous 
girder over their tops are of 
pure white; finishing the top 
in somewhat pergola fashion, 
and extending inward, is an 
open wood framework that is 
painted green. The pool is 
bordered, inside the columns 
(Continued on page 70) 


The pergola makes the best 
sort of a surrounding for 


a pool. Thus it has been 
used on this California 
estate, with a space re 


served for an outdoor liz 
ing room, which vines will 
eventually roof over 
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SO ATA AATART AAT TA Oe 
by Asahel Curtis 


Among the things one 
should see in America are 
the summer flowers in Ml. 
Ranier National Park. 
Here is the natural habitat 
of some of our finest al- 
pinii, flowers we carefully 
transport to rock and up- 
land gardens. This vast 
sea is of avalanche lilies 


July and August are the 
months when the moun- 
tain flowers grow im great- 
est profusion. These nat- 
ural gardens spread mile 
on mile, a prodigious dis- 
play of lupines and daisies, 
basket grass and heather 
and innumerable other 
blossoms, under the 
shadow of mountains 


WHY GO TO 
SWITZERLAND? 











R. L. Glisan 
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Asahel Curtis 


The fluffy heads of basket 
grass are held high on tall, 
thin stems. They grow in 
great drifts in these moun- 
tain-top meadows, crop- 
ping up wherever the soil 
is kindly. The snow-clad 
peaks of the Tatoosh 
Range form the wall for 


a 22 * eevces 
this great natural garden y eT ae a > . taht Tray 


WWW 





Reaching far up the ridges 
of the mountains, braving 
the snows, are out-crop- 
pings of pink and white 
heather. They seem to 
thrive on a handful of soil 
in pockets of the rocks, 
that shelter them from the 
wind. Who would not 
have such heather in her 
rock garden! 
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Asahel Curtis 
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WHEN FHE FRAME FITS THE FICrUure 


The Day of Cut-and-Dried Picture Frames Is Over, for Modern 
Art Requires an Individual Setting 


PEYTON BOSWELL 

















6) F all the transgressions of good on the canvas absolutely killed by glaring, § 
taste and commot nse that have glittering gold on the frame? 
cen made in the wred name of art, Artists long felt themselves to be hel; - 

those connected with the framing of pi less in this matter. Whistler was one of 
tures are perhaps the most flagrant. This the first to rebel. To him it was a matter 
country especially has been a hard of of first importance that his delicately toned 
fender. Just as our forebears used to ob pictures, with their soft nuances, should 
cure the female form in horrible hoop not be stultified by discordant fram« 
kirts, so they were wont to ensconce their Despairing of any framer putting his pic 
mture in heavy ornate frames and tures in the exact settings they should ¢ 
ive the mark they « hid away both have, he undertook to make the frames 
frame and picture in tunnel called a himself. He designed them, toned them 

hadow box This last named mon and sometimes painted them. In order 8 
trosity has almost disappeared; it comes that canvas and frame should never be 





forth only now and then when paintings separated—for owners have a way of send- 





ire brought out of old houses to be put up ing their pictures to be newly dressed 








it auction sale But the ornate and vul every so often—he gave some of his frames § 
rar frame is with us still, casting its blight an extraordinary value by actually sign- ‘ 
on whatever painting | n find to ob ing them, with the Whistler Butterfly. 
cure and rob of its 1 effectiveness Probably the first artist in this country J 
\ picture hould to follow Whistler’s  ex- 
dressed in a frame pretty ” ample was the landscapist, 
much mn ccordance vill Thi ft landscape Herman Dudley Murphy 
, ‘The Enveloping rR S . al . 
thy ame canon " t Vantle”’ by Willard ot oston. ©o successtu 4 
plied to the dressing ol L. Metcalf, is in a was he in framing his own 
cultivated man or woman frame designed by pictures that he was asked 


the artist for the 

picture. Courtesy of 

should be more strictly ap the Milch Galleries 
I 


If anything. those canons : by collectors and by brother 


artists to apply his ideas to 
other pictures. Today 
frames that are made to 


plied because if vou take 


them as they come, paint 


Herman Dudley , , Ste 
ings are Snished with ~ harmonize w ridus 
) | Murphy is the dean irmonize with individual J 


of American picture pictures are known roughly 
framers. One of his jn this country as “Murphy 


designs was made fr - J 
for this canvas “The rames , no matter who the 


great deal more care than 
ire the bodies of human be 

ings—at least they hold 
their shape better and keep Story of the Cross”, designer may be. 
by Albert P. Ryder 





their attractions, when the Because he is regarded 
have them, a great deal in a way, as the dean of 
longer. They never becom poem . , ' , individual framers, Mr. 


distended through over-eat Murphy was asked at one 





ing and never lose their time to say something about 


complexions unless they are his artistic credo. 
put ina d imp cellar or f ill 


into the hands of a devil 


Individuality 





mavecare restorer 


“The framing of a pik 
Sives and Colors ture,” he began, “‘is in every 
way as important a factor 
in its looking well and re 
ceiving the attention it de 
serves, as is the suitable and 
becoming clothing of a per 
son. To frame pictures of 
different styles alike in one 
design of frame is to kill 
their individuality. They 
may look well as an aggre- 


So it follows that if a 
picture is so gaudily and 
flashily framed, or is given 
a frame that by its size is 
all out of proportion to the 
picture, it is just as much a 
crime against good taste as 
if a human being did exact 
lv the same thing. It would 
be hard to realize a spirit gate, just as a regiment of 
soldiers looks well in uni- 
form, but it should be re- 
membered that the barber 
plays an important part m 
making the soldiers all look 


well in their uniforms. Im- 

How manv times have we imong Americ an artists, € hilde Hassam is most active in designing the frame to fit agine a person who has 
the picture. This small painting has a frame signed by Mr. Hassam; note the “H are : 
seen subtle color harmonies on each side of it. Courtesy of the Milch Galleries (Continued on page 62) 


of harmony in a room in 
which such badly set pr 
tures are hung 

When it comes to the col 


or of frames, equally as 





great crimes are committed 
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February, 1921 


A pleasing accent is given the entrance, 

a stone-flagged path and platform, brick 

sill, a batten door with a leaded light 

and a top surround in wood carved 
decoratively 


A GROUP OF 
THREE HOUSES 
NEAR NEW YORK 
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The house built on a steep hillside always offers an interesting problem to 
the architect as it usually necessitates an irregular arrangement of rooms 


and a fine economy of space. 


Such was the problem presented in building 


the residence of Mary M. McKelvey at Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y. A stucco 
house with occasional outcroppings of stone, leaded casement windows and 
a shingle roof laid to simulate the irregularity of thatch, it stands on the 
Sufficient level ground was left in front to give the 


edge of a steep hill. 
house approach. 


The most is made of 
the view, the living and 
dining rooms and two 
of the chambers look- 
ing out over the Hud 
son River. So does the 
owner’s sleeping porch 
A balcony is run around 
the corner downstairs 
The garage is below the 
living room 


é 


Chamber 
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Julius Gregory, architect 





Chamber 
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Inside the woodwork i hite, the hall being typi 


cal of the finish 1 mahogany hand rail is used 

above white balusters i lantern is suspended 

from the second story ceiling into the stair well 
ill radiators are concealed 


in irregular arrangement of rooms adds to the 
interest and livableness of the house. One side of 
the living room is opened by casements above a 
window seat. The fireplace is in the corner. Til 
ing is carried throughout the service quarters 
Upstairs are three chambers, dressing room, two 
baths, plenty of closets, and the servants’ rooms 
im a separate wing 
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Stucco over hollow tile, half-timber and stone have been combined in 
the construction of this house at Elmsford, New York, the home of 
Herman Younker. The stone foundation creeps up the wall and masses 
solidly in the chimney stack. Stone is also used for the terrace. On 
the side shown here, which is the rear, can be noted the end of the dining 
room and the large chamber above it with open windows. The range of 
casements downstairs is in the living room. Buchman & Kahn, architects 
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The residence of Clarence McDaniel at Hartsdale, N. Y., shows some 
interesting features—the long roof lines are relieved by a slight sway, 
chimney pots give relief to the skyline, stone crops out naturally in the 
stucco walls, the window sills are red brick and on the entrance and porch 
doors the trim is heavy, hand-adzed timber. Julius Gregory, architect 
‘ 





mM) Chamber 
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Although the base of the walls is hollow tile, stone 
has been introduced naturally and creeps out in 
the joundations and chimney stack. The heavy 





—— timbering of the entrance gives it a strong accent 
which is relieved by the small paned doors and 
lights 


The shape of the lot, which was like a segment 

of a pie, necessitated the angular shape of the 

plans. This has given ample exposure to all the 

rooms, affording a living room lighted on three 

sides. The garage is on the lower level, the top 
serving for a paved terrace 
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DESIGN 


Simple Principles and Rules Upon Which the Landscape Arrangement Should Be 
Based, and an Example of How They Are Applied 


N © garden can be truly successful if it 
4 wilfully violates certain simple rules of 
design hould be carefully con 
Its beds and 


proceed irom month to month 


which 
sidered beltore i spac j turned 
borders n 


with the most delightful effects of color and 


ma it wall ind teps and architectural 
ornament ma he executed with skill and ex 
qui ite taste vet it will remain a meaningless 


irray of misplaced beauty if it lacks the és 
sential relation it should bear to its surrountl 
ings, and if its various parts want a proper 
coordination to bring them into focus and to 
give them their inherent value It will be 


rather like 


Stripping off all artistic vagueness and get 


marionette without strings 


ting right down to the bones of garden design, 
we find that in this case the strings are nothing 
more than the center-lines or axes; and that 
a proper arrangement of these, one to bring 
into a convincing and logical relation to th 
garden the surrounding natural and archi 
tectural features, is the skeleton of the scheme 
Upon this structure of strings that ties the 
garden to the house and to the dominant nat 
ural growths of the site, the actual plan is 
mack These imaginary lines these center 
lines and ax then become on the plan sor 
thing more substantial when they define the 
direction and location of paths, vistas, boun 
daries and border It is here that they begin 


to work and their usefuln 48 becomes apparent, 
The a irst Plan 


A graphic illustration of the evolution of a 
garden scheme is given in the accompanying 
series ol plans These show the development 
of the axial lines ind, by means of them, the 
subsequent development of the garden on a 


place of moderate size where the character of 


RICHARD H. PRATT 


the ground is consistently level and unbroken 
throughout. Plan 1 represents the house and 
site before any center-lines are drawn and a 
final arrangement seems correspondingly ob- 
Ihe letters on the plans mark the sev- 
eral features of the property that must be taken 
into consideration in order appropriately to 
Thus “A” is 


the house of which the extremity of the south 


scure. 


locate and design the garden. 


wing is a loggia or built-in porch opening upon 
a cluster of closely grouped trees. “B”’ indi- 
cates the most suitable spot for the flower 
garden, “C” the open lawn space, “E” the 
vegetable garden, “F”’ the tennis court and 
“G” the garage. The disposition of these vari- 
ous elements of the plan is arrived at by a 
study of the adaptability of the ground for 
each. Thus, it is desired to reach the garden 
through the loggia, but as there is a greater 
wish to keep the space on the east front of 
the house in open lawn, and as the space just 
off the loggia to the south is far too shady, it 
Then, 
at “D” the vegetable garden will connect with 


seems best to place it at “B” as shown. 


the service portion of the house and, at the 
same time, balance the flower garden on the 
opposite side. This leaves a place east of the 
gardens and the lawn for a tennis court and 
completes the sketching in of all the spaces 
that lie in some relation to the garden. 

As yet there has been no definite tying in of 
these various elements. The gardens, lawn 
and tennis court have been apportioned to their 
proper places, but there has been no attempt 
made to shape them up or to connect them to 
To do this it is 
first necessary to draw in the axis lines of the 


the house or to each other. 
house group as in Plan 2. This house plan, 
being simple and symmetrical, its axes will 
bisect the plan in either direction; the main 
axis, 1, cutting the principal faces of the build 


ing and the secondary axis, 2, cutting the les 
important faces at the ends. These center line 
must form a right angle with whatever fac 
of the house they happen to cut. Axes ar 
drawn through the garage and kitchen yar 
to help in the development of the service por 
tion of the grounds. 


Axes and Details 


The approximate location of the flower gar 
den having been already determined, it i 
now necessary to devise a system of axes upon 
which it may be developed more precisely, and 
by which it may be convincingly connected 
with either one of the house axes. As there is 
in this instance no unusual characteristic in 
the topography of the site or an existing 
minor bit of architecture from which to 
get a start we must use the trees. O} 
all those on the property only the ones 
designated by letter are of sufficient individual 
excellence to warrant their inclusion in th 
scheme as units in the design. A high arching 
elm is marked “H”’, two well developed cedars 
‘J” and “K”, and a nicely proportioned white 
oak “L”. As the elm, “F’’, might serve as the 
keynote of the garden and as it is just about 
halfway between the property line and the edge 
of the space allotted to the lawn, a line, 3 on 
Plan 3, is made to bisect it and, furthermore, 
to intersect the secondary axis of the house 
with a right angle. 

We now have the main center-line of the 
garden and have it connected with a center 
line of the house, but we want something more 
than a backbone and we want to tie in also, 
if possible, the two cedars and the white oak. 
The cedar, “G”, and the white oak are readily 
worked into the scheme by connecting them 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The English criticize us for what they call 
our “high altar” effect in furniture grouping, 
and yet for a hallway where formality is de 
ired no better combination can be made than 
a rare old cabinet and a pair of wrought iron 
andelabra or candlesticks with a tapestry for 
a background. Especially is this commend- 
thle when, as here, the chest is French Gothi 
of the 14th Century and the tapestry Gothic 
of the late 15th 
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GROUPS IN THE 
LARGE HALL 


Thre Studies 1 heé 


Use of Anttques 


Balance lends digni 
ty and an air of dig 
nity is what the 
large hall requires. 
The balance here is 
effected by the two 
chairs and the two 
silver sconces on 
either side of a 
Gothic armoire. A 
Della Robbia panel 
hangs above 


Instead of the console, 
one can use a refec- 
tory table where the 
hall is wide. In this 
case the background 
is Gothic and the an- 
tique table in har- 
mony with it. The 
same principle could 
be carried out with a 
less expensive table 








DECORATING 


YOUR OWN 


House & Garden 


FURNITURE 


With the Aid of Stencils Even the Amateur Can Make Furniture 
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Dher that orner cupboard 


o 

e of vour grand aunt’s. of an un 
Me 
badly 
worn in spots: beautifully high priced this 


would look painted in old blue 


asSsUMING cherry ind 


vith an interior 
of lemon yellow and decorated on its drawers 


and cupboard doors with nosegays of light vel 


low, green and gray! Those quaint cottag 
chairs, so shabby that you have hid them in 
the attic years on end, how gloriously satisfy 
ing they would be done in Chinese red, dull 
gold accenting their turnings, and new soft 
yellow rush-bottomed seats! And your bird’s 
eye maple wedding present would more than 
make up for its decade of blatant butter color 
by assuming a new dress of a putty tone, with 
lines of old rose along the edges, and colorful 
decorations where each should be, at head and 
footboard of the bed, on dresser drawers, on 
the backs of chairs! 

But why tempt you with these fond ideas? 
You have never painted? Designing is bx 
yond you You know nothing of art, you 


sayr 
E x perien c A ol N éédéd 


But I have tempted you with a purpose, 
for it is not necessary to be experienced 
With faith in your 
powers, some colorful paint, the proper 


in any one of thes 


implements, some stencils cut and ready, 
these directions that will follow, and the 
experience that comes of practice, your 
decorated furniture that is to be will rival 
all those things vou have been gazing at 


so long through eyes of envy 


Old or New Blossom With Color 


ETHEL DAVIS SEAL 


Ihere are two fields for exercising your en- 


deavor 


New furniture you have ingeniously 
bought for just this purpose, and your old, 
shabby things at home New furniture in 
tended for painting is either procured un 
stained, if you are lucky enough to find it in 
this condition, or in the form of inexpensive 
pieces of excellent lines, in spite of some cheap 
and unattractive finish such as shiny oak: 
these you buy up for a song when you find 
them, promising a speedy new coat which will 
fit them for the highest society. 

And as it is never wise to put the cart before 
the horse. while I know that you are on tiptoe 
with impatience to be told how to achieve flow 


ers and posies, it 1s really best for you to know 



















first how to get the proper 
painted background for your 
effective decorations. If your 
furniture to be painted and 
decorated is in its natural 
state and has never before 
been guilty of even a finish, 
it should first be coated with 
shellac. This not only fills 
the open grain of the wood, 
and causes even the first coat 
of paint to go on better, but it 
seals any imperfection or any 
resinous knot that would 
thereafter give endless trouble 
by oozing  inconveniently 
when brought in contact with heat, thus spoil- 
ing the painted surface. 
lutely unfinished furniture. 
If the furniture is old and shabby, and the 
former finish broken, cracked or worn, it should 
be removed by means of a paint and varnish 
remover or thorough sandpapering. After all 
the old finish has vanished and the surface is 
clean and dry, the coating of shellac should 
be applied as for originally unfinished furni- 
ture. 


So much for abso- 


If the furniture is new and varnished the 
finish may be disregarded, except for slight 
sandpapering, and the preliminary coat of 
paint laid on. Otherwise, if desired, the var- 
nished finish may be removed, in which case 
one has at once unfinished furniture requiring 
a coat of shellac as already described. 


The First Coats 


The first two coats of paint required 
for furniture may have their chief foun- 
of white lead with turpentine and dryer, 
but with no oil. This may be freely 
mixed with the color pigment to be used 
for the final coats if desired, though this 
is not necessary. After every coat of 
paint is finished it should be allowed to 
dry thoroughly, then before laying on the 
next one it should be well sandpapered: 
every surface should be smooth and free 
from lumps, drops, or other irregularities; 
also it should be sufficiently roughened 
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to hold tightly the new coat. After two 
coats of paint have been applied, the furni- 
ture to be decorated is ready for the enamel 
finish. This should be eggshell enamel, and 
may consist of one or two coats, depending 
on the desired perfection of the finished 
work, and the appearance of the first coat 
when dry. After the final coat of enamel is 
iry, if its color is light it should be care- 
fully rubbed with powdered pumice and 
vater, but if the color is dark, the powdered 
yumice should be moistened with oil instead. 
(he furniture is then prepared to receive 
what flower-like ministrations you feel 
jualified to apply. 

Before the subject of preparing designs 
ind stencils is gone into, and while still on 
that of the paint medium, the thought of the 
actual decorating will be enhanced fourfold 
if you know you may be allowed to use 
real artist colors squeezed out of tubes upon 
, palette. Such is the delightful case; and 
with them you should mix a drying oil; and 
for brushes you should select oxhair or 
sable, unless the surface to be decorated is 
of an extremely high polish, when the 
brushes should be camel’s hair. 


The Cut Stencil 


For one who has had little experience 
with the brush or no skill in drawing, the 
cut stencil provides a means to the end of 
decorating furniture which is not to be 
scorned; especially so since stencils are used 
by many professionals able to paint in any 
other way, but preferred when a certain 
effect is desired. The design to be used 
should be traced with care on a piece of 
heavy manila or stencil paper, laid on a 
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piece of smooth glass and the design cut out 
with a sharp knife. The edges should be 
clean and unroughened; the ties holding the 
design together should be as narrow as is 
practicable and of a uniform width. 


Applying the Paint 


After the stencil is cut and the colors 
mixed, the stencil is held on the piece of 
furniture at the desired point and the paint 
is applied through the holes. Great care 
should be exercised in lifting the stencil so 
that the design is not smeared. An apti- 
tude with the paint brush is now found 
useful, as some people treat the stencil mere 
ly as a guide and touch up the design by 
hand after the stencil is removed. 

If you took first prize in drawing at 
s¢hool another possibility is yours to com- 
mand. You can copy freehand any design 
you happen to fancy, in which case you are 
not dependent on stencils, but may reduce 
or enlarge designs at will to fit your furni- 
ture. After you draw out your prospective 
design on manila paper, accurately follow 
its lines with the well-marked prick of a 
pin or needle, so that it is now a perforated 
pattern. Fill a small coarse cotton or linen 
bag with powdered chalk or charcoal, de 
pending upon the light or dark color of the 
furniture to be decorated. Hold your perfo- 
rated pattern in place on the furniture and 
rub over it your pounce bag, as the filled 
bag is called. Lift up your pattern and 
you will find the design transferred be- 
neath. You may then proceed to paint the 
design on your furniture, 

A striping brush can be procured for 

(Continued on page 70) 











In its simpler applications paint is used in the following way decorations. It may be possible to make a stencil or copy 
on furniture—to give an all-over tone, to break surfaces with the design from the curtain fabric. This is applied to the 
a contrasting stripe and to accent certain points with colorful furnilure either in a flat tone or in color. Courtesy of Danersk 
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Many elements contribute to 
the charm of this pool in the 
garden of J. J. Gilbert at 
Little Falls, N. Y..—the brick 
wall and fountain, the oblong 
pool, the brick pavenient set 
in wide grass bond, the over 
arching trees. The architec 
ture and green growing thing 
are nicely blended 
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An orchard can be 
made to grow both 
fruit and flowers 
On the Secor estate, 
the old trees were 
supplanted by new 
dwarf varieties. 
Then down the 
length of the 
orchard were run 
three wide borders 
with open gras 
paths between 
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For the foundations 
of a formal house 
evergreens make the 
best type of plant- 
ing. They give 
pleasant color all 
the year round. 
Here they are used 
on the residence of 
J. B. Crouse at 
Cleveland 0. 
Meade & Hamilton, 
architects 
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POLISHING 


YOUR WAT 


House & Garden 


ER SU Pir ee Y 


A Summing Up of the Filter Situation, with an Analysis of What 


“| FOUND a fish in my bath-tub today,” 
said | to a friend 

“Wasn't that the 

house to find one 


best place in the 
was the reply 

“Yes,” I said, “but I can't say I enjoy 
bathing in an aquarium, and my civic pride 
is hurt because I have been so proud of my 
city water quality and all of the sister munici 
palities which filter or chlorinate or both.” 

In this anecdote is the crux of the filter 
situation 


In times gone by a filter was sold to save 


life from polluted waters, from streams, wells, 


surface sources, sewage-burdened rivers, etc. 
It was a dire necessity and became by its effi- 
ciency or lack of it a godsend or a menace. If 
it were a good filter it needed care and atten- 
tion in the greatest degree to make it a boon; 
if it were a bad filter it continued despite care 
to be a curse far more dangerous than the 
unfiltered product because it became a collector 
and a breeding place for bacteria and doled 
out water as pure to the most modest of 
drinkers. 

But as with every department of living in 
In this 
For since the municipalities 


this realm, too, things have moved on. 
case gloriously 
have taken our lives in their hands the dangers 
from bad filters are slight and the need of 
good ones necessary but not a life-and-death 
matter. In short, the excitement about filters 
in the home is dead but their use goes march 
ing on 

However, as this story will be read by in 
habitants of unfiltered municipalities and 
towns, whatever danger and comfort can accrue 
from non-filtration or filtration of water will 
be evident after a glance at this attempt to 
bring it to your mind. Just as this goes to 
press we set in the paper that a western town 
of Salem has seven hundred and eighty cases 
ol typhoid in a population of ten thousand. 
Here is food for thought! 

Hundreds of towns (one firm alone has in 
stalled about 163 plants) in the United States 
have municipal filtration plants. Some even 
oxygenate the water by fountaining it estheti- 
cally skyward and allowing it to entice to itself 
oxygen (from the free air), by which it gets 


life and polish and becomes refreshing 


SN OME towns chlorinate the water supply. 
When water is chlorinated, minute quan- 
tities of chlorine are added which abso- 
lutely destroy the germs in the water, but do not 
alter its chemical or physical characteristics in 
the least 


has been chlorinated and one that has not been 


Che difference between a water that 


so treated is that in the first case the germs 
are destroyed, but in the second case they re- 
main in the water to cause possible disease. 
I'his process is rarely used in the home as 
the control is too difficult. But in the case 
of the elaborate residence with large incum 
bencies in the way of model farms, dairy, 


a Filter Must Be Like to Fulfil Its Duty 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


stables, machine shops, etc., it is used. Also 
the smallest plants are used in the case of 
large swimming pools in and out of fine resi- 
dences, where, of course, the water has been 
found to be bacterially degenerate and where 
the work of purification is not done by a 
benign municipality. 


4% O get to the roots of the matter we want 
water (we don’t care what the high- 
browed engineer does to give it to us) to 
be: 
1. Colorless. 
2. Tasteless. 
3. Odorless. 


4. Free from suspended matter. 


ws 


With enough oxygen gas to make it 
refreshing and give it life. 

6. Without germs or food for germs. 
What we want to keep out: 

1. Suspended impurities: vegetable, ani- 
mal (such as the fish), mineral, micro- 
scopical alge (what one sees on stag- 


nant waters), infusoria, etc. 


2. Dissolved impurities. 

3. Disease germs: typhoid, cholera, etc. 
What we must demand in a filter: 

1. All the above. 


2. Durability. 
3. Simplicity of management. 
4. Nearest approach possible to self 


(The uncertain human ele- 
ment makes many a good filter fall 
down. ) 


cleaning 


These four things are essential to the lon- 
gevity of the filter and to you, if you inhabit 
filterless vales. 

To clarify after its long pipe journey 
(probably through rusty pipes, etc.); to insure 
plumbing (in case of the installed filter in the 
cellar) against clogging, incrustations and gen- 
eral wear, accumulations of material bound to 
enter the water on its trip through the pipes to 
the house—due to broken water mains, fires 
in the city—accidents oft any kind; to give the 
laundry a clean appearance, for the best 
laundry work availeth little if the water is 
murky or turbid; to polish water, or render 
it free from flavor and turbidity. 

When typhoid had its happy hunting ground 
in plumbing it was thought quite in keeping 
In Pitts- 
burgh and other such afflicted towns it is now 
felt to be a heinous sin, since filtration has be- 


to have typhoid cases in abundance. 


come a part of the service that towns render.to 
their inhabitants. In fact, all boards of health 
today feel it to be felony and disgrace to find 
a case of such a disease in the community. 

So, to public-spirited citizens in unfiltered 
regions, your task is cut out for you. You 
can get rid of muddy, dirty water by municipal 
filtration plants or home filters and care. 

For those who live in filtered towns the use 
of filters is manifest, too. 


- HERE are various kinds of filters in use, 
but only two kinds are of interest for Use 
in the home. 

1. The type affixed to spigot (or water 
cooler). 

2. The installed filter placed in cellar or 
other part of the home to filter the whole 
water supply. 

These are divided into many technical cate- 
gories, but what we are interested in are the 
following questions: Do we need a filter? 
What shall we have to know to buy a filter 
intelligently ? 

Rapidly stated, it is safest to buy a filter 
from a manufacturer who says “my filter is 
not absolutely perfect but it is the nearest 
thing to perfection we can get. We know our 
filter can render water from 90 to 100% free 
from bacteria, as we have had bacteriological 
tests made by competent chemists.” 

When you want to order a filter, put down 
on paper the answers to the following ques- 
tions, and send them to the manufacturers who 
will then give you data and prices. Choose 
the best manufacturer and then invest: 

1. Are the fixtures all on direct water supply 
or are they supplied from an open storage tank 
or combination of the two? 

2. What are the source, nature and peculiari- 
ties of the water to be filtered? Has it odor, 
taste, vegetable discoloration, clay or iron 
stain ? 

3. What sort of water supply system do you 
use and what of the water pressure? What is 
the size of the supply pipe? (Ask your 
plumber. ) 

4. How many gallons of water are required 
to be filtered per minute, per hour or per 8, 10, 
12, or 24 hours? (Ask your plumber.) 

5. How many bathrooms and other water 
fixtures are in the home? 


6. Is there a municipal plant in your town? 


What kind? 


S INCE 1885 thousands of filters have 
been patented. Years ago the smallest 
and most unreliable makers would put a 
filter on the market and promise immunity from 
death and let it go at that, because folks are 
anxious to be saved. Today not many more than 
six filters are really sotd with a guarantee b) 
reliable firms backing them. Why? Because 
most of these filters were cheap and flimsy, 
did nothing but strain water and strain their 
point as well. These small manufacturers 
would spring into being one day and sink 
into oblivion the next. The filters, if they did 
filter (not strain, only), would become breed- 
ing nests for bacteria. Physicians feared and 
forbade them. 

The filters on the market today are in vary- 
ing degrees reliable, depending greatly on their 
functions, on the amount of care and wear, 

(Continued on page 56) 
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A porch dating from 
the latter half of the 
17th Century, is found 
on a house in Glouces- 
tershire. It is typically 
Cotswold in design 

spindles and door 
wrought in native lime- 
tone and a box sun 
dial above, a type com- 
mon in the Cotswolds 





Though built in the first part of the 17th 
Century, the door to this Cotswold 
house retains the Perpendicular Gothic 
spirit in the dripstone, the flat arch and 
the spandrels with laurel and rosette 


These triangular 
hoods with 
wooden fronts 
and stone - tiled 
tops combine the 
utmost simplici- 
ty with not a 
little grace 


Although evidently executed by an untu 
tored local craftsman, this doorway to a 
17th Century house reflects the Renaissance 
influence, of which Inigo Jones was the 
great English exponent. These doors should 
interest prospective builders here 
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DOORWAYS 
to 
COTSWOLD 


HOUSES 
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This characteristic doorway of 17th 
Century workmanship is executed in 
Cotswold stone and presents an unusual 
combination of Perpendicular Gothic 
and Flemish Renaissance motifs 


The proportions 
of the hood and 
the vigorous 
corbel blocks are 
interesting details 
of this 17th Cen- 
tury Cotswold 
door 
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Upstairs there is accom- 
modation for two families ; 
the chauffeur’s and gar- 
dener’s—each with its two 
chambers, living room and 


kitchen and each distinct ) 
from the other and each 
with a separate entrance : 
Exposure and ventilation 
are amply provided for : 











A GARAGE and 
SERVICE HOUSE 





BUCHMAN & KAHN 





Architects 
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MIRRORS FOR 
MANY PLACES 


They may be purchased through 

the Hovse & Garpen Shopping 

Service, 19 West 44th Street, 
New York City 





A mirror for a child’s room 
comes in gilt with the fig- 
ures in the frieze in poly- 
chrome and the whole an- 
tiqued. 18"x31". $37.50 


A modern reproduction of 
an old English mirror 
comes in mahogany. It has 
excellent lines, is 23" x 36" 
over all and is $38 


f (Below) An unusually lovely 
mirror finished in antique gilt 
with either a blue glass or 
plain border. It is 30” x 42” 

outside. - $112.50 


(Below) The decorations of 

this delicate Adam mirror are 

in dull gilt and the frame is 

finished in Adam green. 22" 
x 34” glass. $112.50 





A mirror that is distinc- i ic 6 sail rT Tay 

tive through the beauti- 4 

ful simplicity of its de- 

sign comes in antique 4 

gold. 32” x 40” out- y 
side. $142.50 
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} A Queen Anne mirror with the i 
wooden frame and composition deco- 4 

. ration finished in dull gold. It is Uy 
20” x 34” and may be had for $45 Z 
y 

This mirror is mahogany with a fine 4 


line of inlay. The decorations and b ~. 
beading around the frame are of gilt. : 
33” long and 17” wide. $41 te st: 
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THE GARDENER’S CALENDAR 


Second Month 
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spring shrubs 
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p Pussy 
willow golden 
Japan 
juince ete 
be forced 
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MONDAY 


haa 


i it longing 
i it Ged 
HM. Carreth 


Have you 
pruned our 
fruit trees? 


They will pro 

duce if left m 
a natural 
state but not 
nearly so well 

(jood fruit is 
produced 
only where in 

telligent prun 
ing is pram 

tleed a your 
labor will be 
well repaid 





14 If you 
like golt, you 
should have 4 
practice green 
constructed on 


our grounds 
s o m 
screened or 
ner where you 
can pract ine 


when you want 
to. Sow it with 
fescue and 
creeping bent 
grass in equal 
quantities 


21 Have 
om ever given 
a thought to 
the comforts of 
our greatest 
garden friends 
the birda? 
Why not get 
a few houses 
where the birds 


than to them 


can nest’? A 
bath for the 
birds will give 

even more 
pleasure to you 





28 All dor 
mant trees and 
shrubs that are 
subject to the 
attacks of San 
Jose sealie 
should be 
aprayed with 
one of the solu 
ble olls Trees 
that are ai 
ready infested 


least t 
theroue h 
aprayings 


must have at 
ve | 


TUESDAY |WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 








l No ome 2. Better 3 Piant 4. All plants 5 Summer 
an garden get out the stakes are that have been flowering bulbs 
well with dull sashes for the necessary evils; in the same | such as cannas, 
of poor quality hotbed and we all wish pots for any | gladiolil, dahi- 
tools. Thisis the cold-frame,and that the plants considerable | tas, caladium, 





time to do any see that they would not re- | time, such as | etc., should be 
repairing that are in good quire support- | palms and oth- | looked over 
may be neces condition ing, but they er decorative | carefully Ex- 
sary. All edged Broken glass | do, and we | things, should | cessive heat or 
toola must be may need re must accom- | be repotted be- | moisture will 
sharpened placing, and modate them. | fore their start them into 
kerosene and the wood Order stakes active grow- growth; damp- 
grease will | should be| now. If you | ing season | ness with alow 
check the rust painted to pro can't do this, | starts Top | temperature 
on all the metal tect it from cut someinthe | dressing is the is apt to cause 
parts the weather woods alternative decay 
































%. Have you ” Pea | 10 Decid- | 11 Have 12. Ba y 
progressed an brush, bean uous trees and | your trees trees, hydran- 
further than poles and to shrubs also re- | looked over geas, oranges 
your mind mato stakes quire pruning | carefully to de- and other 
with that rose are necessities | to keep them termine their plants of this 
garden you of a productive | in good health true condition type that are 
have been con garden. A few Karly flower It takes a life- used for deco- 
sidering all hours spent ing subjects time to grow ration outside 
these years’ with an axe in | such as the good trees but in the summer 
Each year that the woods will lilac or spireas they are sub- should be 
you postpone furnish you are best ject to injuries looked over to 
establishing it with these pruned after of many kinds see if the tubs 
means that needed acces- they have fin A little tree will stand up 
you are losing sories. Gather ished flowering surgery at the through an- 
just that much them before along in the right time will other season's 
pleasure | they leaf out spring save them use. 

15. Start 16. Start to 17 Now 18 Have 19. No gar- 
sowings now in prepare your that the war is you studied den is com- 
the greenhouse | hotbed now over let us the merits of a plete without 
of the hardy At least 12 think again of fruit border? some well se- 
vegetables inches of good greenhouse No place is lected and 
such as cab- | hot manure construction complete with- properly ar- 
bage, caull- will be neces Greenhouses out one. Rasp- ranged garden- 
flower, lettuce sary for mak certainly raise berries, cur- furniture. In 
celery toma- | ing it rramp the standard of rants, goose- formal garden- 
toes, etc Use this firm and any grounds berries, black- ing pottery is 
fate or seed | cover it with whether they berries, grapes very necessary 
pans for great about 4 inches be for fruit or all these to the com- 
er convenience of good garden flowers Early make excellent pleteness of the 
and provide soll that has planning border plants scheme. Make 
plenty of been well means fewer for the gar- your selection 
drainage screened errors den | and order now 

— — | 

22. Stock 23. Sweet 24 Before 25 Garden 26. Flower- 
plants of all | peas may be work is started arbors as they | Ing plants of 
kinds of bed started now in outside you are now made all kinds that 
ding subjects the hotbed or should make are very at- are wanted for 
should now be greenhouse an inventory of tractive and | Easter must be 
started into ac Paper pots are your tools necessary ac- started into ac- 
tive growth so excellent for Any new ones cessories of the tive growth 
that the neces them After necessary must garden. If you By postponing 
sary quantity the seeds have be ordered wish to enjoy this and then 
of cuttings will germinated the now Tool de- them this sum- | trying to rush 
be ready for plants must be signs keep on mer they | them along the 
taking when kept rather being im should be or- plants are in- 
the proper cool to prevent proved as well dered now, as variably grown 
time for them their getting as other well as the too warm and 
comes in the soft and weak things, so look roses or other in many cases 
spring stemmed them over vines for them ruined 





This calendar of the gardener’s labors is aimed as a re- 
minder for undertaking all his tasks in season. It is fitted 
to the latitude of the Middle States, but its service should 
be available for the whole country if it be remembered 
that for every one hundred miles north or south there is a 
difference of from five to seven days later or earlier in 
performing garden operations. The dates given are, of 
course, for an average season. 
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Old Dec Lemmon 














When watering seedlings care must be taken 
their roots. A 
needed 


Tulips grown in 

fibre instead of earth 

can be flowered in- 
doors 





Sweet peas can soon 

be started in pots 

indoors for early 
setting out 


The soil for early 

seed planting should 

be made light and 
fine 





The polyanthus narcissi, of which the If the greenhouse walks are of concrete it 
paper-white is best known, flower six weeks is a good plan to hose them so as to increase 
after planting in pebbles and water the moisture in the air 
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Wagner Flowers and Wagner Service 


—will change your yard into a 
Garden by MagQic~ *s.%.%. 


ie. 


\ \ J AGNER Hardy Flowers, Roses, Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, and Ornamental Trees, if put into the ground this spring 
will make your lawn a joy to you and to every passer-by. 

Our plants are vigorous and full blooming. They will bring to your 
garden exquisite colors and delightful perfumes. 

To make your grounds a harmonious whole, we offer you a Land- 
scape Garden Service. Whether you have a modest suburban lot or 
an extensive estate, our experts will help you develop all its possibilities 
for beauty. They will make your grounds a riot of bloom from spring- 
time until frost, and a symphony of greens and white when the snow 
ty falls. 

The broad principle of Wagner Landscape Garden Service is to 
create a garden of originality and loveliness that will be permanent. 


The delightful garden you have been dreaming of, may cost you far 


less than you expect. 
ae If you are a flower lover, of course you will want our new catalog. 


It also gives information regarding Wagner Landscape Service. It is 


free. Please ask for No. 212. 


WAGNER PARK NURSERIES, Box 12 


Nurserymen, Florists, Landscape Gardeners 
SIDNEY, OHIO 
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Spring and Summer Wardrobe | 


McCutcheon's 
New Fabrics for the 


NLY when you choose your own dress- 
fabrics are you sure of securing individu- 
ality of dress. 


You will find that MeCutcheon’s latest importa- 
tions of French, Swiss, and English dress fabrics 

a number of which are exclusive with “The 
Linen Store”—suggest a delightful variety of 
smart new styles for spring and summer frocks. 
Uniquely interesting patterns and new unusual 
textures, make their particular appeal for the 
costume of distinction. 


ENGLISH PRINTS offer dots, scrolls, figures 
and the quaintest of color designs in as many 
as fifty various patterns that are delightfully 
smart. 


ENGLISH SATEEN—Plain shades as well as 
figured color designs, make this soft, rich fabric 
particularly suitable for street or afternoon wear. 
TROPICAL PRINTS in Batiste weight are en- 
joying much popularity as a dainty and practical 
fabric for the warmer days. 


FRENCH SATEEN comes in small geometrical 
and novelty printings and chic color-effects that 
are distinetly of French origin. 


IMPORTED ORGANDIES—Crisp Swiss and 
French Organdies in a host of plain shades and 
in the stamped and floral printings now so popu- 
lar in Paris. 


GINGHAMS continue to be the smart fabric 
for Spring wear. McCutcheon’s Ginghams, in 
checks, plaids, stripes, and plain colors, have 
established a reputation for quality and beauty. 


VOILES—This summery material, in many new 
printed, woven and embroidered color-effects, 
makes its special appeal for the dainty frock. 


HANDKERCHIEF LINEN—A complete range 
of the newest plain shades of “McCutcheon 
Quality” Pure Linen. 

DRESS LINENS—Linens always lend enviable 
elegance to the simplest made frock. “Non- 
Krush,” French Linen, and Linen Crash, in 
White, Cream, and all the prevailing Spring 
shades, can be had at MeCutcheon’s. 


Samples of any of the above fabrics mailed on request. 


Established 
1855 


Reg: st ered bh 
Trade Mark 





James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 




















House & Garden 


A Detail Worthy of Enrichment 


(Continued from page 27) 


Special heads and gutters for roofs 
with other than overhanging eaves may 
be classed in interest with those de- 
signed for use around curved or angular 
bays, to which they impart an amazing 
sense of structural fitness. Finally, if 
the house warrants its use, a whole 
network of interlacing pieces of decora- 
tive lead work may be employed to 
make up a system in infinite beauty 
and grace. 

In so far as symbolism is concerned, 
there is nothing in antiquity to show 
that water forms were ever made use 
of as decorations for rain-water sys- 
tems, unless we except the cockle-shell. 
It is quite probable then that the great- 
est opportunity for our modern de- 
signers lies in the use of conventional 
waves, fishes, shells, ship panels and 
ship details. 

For suburban homes and smaller 
country houses simply designed heads, 
with or without decorations, will be 
found amply interesting, even when 
used with the conventional round or 
rectangular (but never corrugated) 
piping. 

When equipping a small house, if lead 
is felt to be too expensive a medium, 
very satisfactory results may be ren- 
dered in cast iron, always remembering 
that cast iron has an individuality of 
its own and shovld never be used to 
imitate leadwork. There are a good 
many examples extant of Colonial and 


post-Colonial cast iron heads, some of 
them of excellent design, but they ac- 
cumulate within a deposit of rust that 
must ultimately cause their disintegra- 
tion. Copper and zinc also can be made 
use of and even wooden heads fitted 
with metal containers are perfectly 
adaptable. 

In studying photographs of newly 
erected houses we are often struck by 
the way the ordinary down pipes pro- 
trude their ugliness upon the facade. 
Little or no effort seems to be made 
to enrich their stark utilitarianism. 
They are boldly pipes—and nothing 
more, and they contribute nothing to 
the beauty of the house. Often they 
detract from it. The simplest solution 
is to make those necessary and useful 
adjuncts things of real beauty. 

It is probable that more people are 
today interested in home building than 
ever before, and they are certainly 
spending more time in decision than 
they were ever wont to do before build- 
ing prices rose to the present rates. 
The wise buyer must exercise the great- 
est care, if he is to realize on his invest- 
ment in years to come. It is, then, 
practically certain that many details 
such as the rain-water drainage system 
will receive far more attention than they 
have heretofore. This prediction is 
especially applicable to the many super- 
fine small houses which present-day 
conditions have made desirable. 


Curtains That One Remembers 


(Continued from page 29) 


cotton fringe makes charming curtains 
and bedspreads. A shaped valance of 
yellow and blue striped gingham, wick- 
er or painted furniture done in bright 
yellow, cushions covered in the striped 
material and a two-toned tan rug would 
make an attractive ensemble. Jade 
green pottery lamps with yellow parch- 
ment shades are the interesting color 
contrast the room needs. 

In a living room that gets plenty of 
sun, the walls and woodwork are 
painted a pale gray-green and the furni- 
ture is done in a deeper shade of this 
same restful color. Here the hangings 
are of orange and gray striped gingham 
with tie-backs of plain gray gingham. 
The chair seats are covered in a heavy 
linen a deeper shade of gray-green than 
the furniture and the cushions are cov- 
ered with the striped material. Chinese 
red jars with gray silk shades lined with 
orange make the lamps and a black 
and white rug complete a striking and 
interesting room. 

Lavender is a charming color for a 
summer bedroom and a welcome change 
from the stereotyped blue and pink 
combinations we have grown used to. 
Against a plain, pale lavender wall, yel- 
low checked gingham curtains make an 
effective spot of color. Paint the furni- 
ture lavender, decorate it with sprays 
of yellow and blue flowers or simply a 
fine line of yellow and cover the cush- 
ions with the gingham. Fill a powder 
blue pottery vase with daisies and put a 
yellow, black and lavender rag rug on 
the floor and you will be surprised and 
content with the effect of the room. 

A room that I remember well de- 
pended chiefly for its interest on the 
blue-green gingham hangings at the win- 
dows. This was a peculiar, vivid shade 
and was excellent in the room which 
was filled with sunlight most of the 
time. These curtains were finished with 
buff colored tassels sewed at intervals 
to the edges. The walls were buff col- 
ored and the slip covers of black and 
buff striped linen with the cushions and 
rug of the same lovely blue-green color. 


For a young girl’s room, nothing 
could be more attractive than pink and 
white pin-check gingham hangings over 
ruffled dotted Swiss glass curtains and 
against a white wall. Plain pink linen 
should be used to make the bedspreads 
and chair covers, with cushions of the 
gingham. The furniture should be 
painted ivory color and decorated with 
baskets of old-fashioned nosegays; the 
rug, pale gray. Forget-me-not blue 
lamps with rose shades and a yellow 
bowl filled with flowers would make an 
effective room and one easy to live in. 

In a little kitchen that had pale green 
walls, a deeper shade of green was in 
the checked gingham curtains. The 
linoleum was black and white, the cook- 
ing utensils aluminum, all combining to 
make a cool and attractive interior in 
which to work. 

Gingham has solved the problem for 
many of the summer hangings. Interest- 
ing color effects can be obtained through 
its use at a comparatively small outlay 
and its durability and laundering qual- 
ity make it a welcome addition to the 
list of summer fabrics for the household. 

For more striking effects, silk offers 
the largest choice of colors. Here the 
field is limitless, but care must be taken 
not to decrease the apparent size of a 
small room by the use of the wrong 
colors. Dark, sombre tones in uphol- 
stery and hangings should be used only 
in spacious rooms, while light, more 
delicate colors will increase the apparent 
size of a small interior. 

In the room pictured on page 29 the 
hangings at the casement windows are 
a warm, reddish-orange silk, making a 
brilliant spot of color against the neutral 
walls. Here the interest is centered in 
the color effect while in the other room 
shown at the bottom of the page, de- 
sign added to color has been relied on 
for interest in the curtains. These show 
the possibility of two designs being 
used together. In the over-curtains the 


figure is bold and striking which in no 
way interferes with the effect of the 
(Continued on page 56) 
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FLAT Curtain Rods 














) 
: ( They fit every window. Single, 
AN double or triple rods secure 
0) any effect; extension style or Ge 
Ye cut-to-length. a — 
4 i) " 
AN No sag—no rust—no tarnish 7 
i The FLAT shape gives sag- , ; ; 
A a less strength; holds headings 
| i © erect; makes smooth hems. 
4 (0) The graceful curved ends give 


shade room and permit drap- 
ing clear to casing, shutting 
out side-glare. 

Kirsch Flat Rods are beautifully 
finished in velvet brass or white. 


Stay like new for years. Sold by 
better dealers everywhere. 


Write today for 
your Free Book 


—the new 1921 Kirsch Rod and 
Window Draping Book. In writ- 
ing, won’t you please mention it 
if you have received previous 


editions of our book? 
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Kirsch Manufacturing Company ‘Al 
24 Prospect Street, Sturgis, Mich., U. S. A. y 
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Ft. Washington, Pa 


How to Maintain Beautiful 
Lawns at Minimum Expense. 


Fok unber of vears Ideal Power Lawn Mowers have 
been demonstrating their efficiency in caring for large lawns. 
Many of the largest and best kept grounds in the country are 
eared tor the Ideal way 


Because actual use by thousands of Ideal owners has shown 
conclusively that this combination power mower and power 
roller keeps beautiful lawns in better condition than was ever 
possible with hand mowers or horse drawn mowers 


Not on! ioen the Ideal permit better care, but also effects a genuine 
, nomy im upkeep For nan with an Ideal Power Mower can cut 
from four to five acres of grass per day with little effort and at small 
ost Then the fact that the Ideal is also a power roller practically 
doubles its usefulness 


It provides exactly what is needed for the early spring rolling, and 


keeps the sod in excellent ndition the season through 


Ideal Power Mowers are used in caring for the grass on indusaria’ 
grounds, private estates, publi parks, cemeteries, golf courses, college 
srounds, echool grounds, polo grounds, et Here are just a few names 
{ Archibald M. L. Dupont, Montchanin, 
Detroit Golf Club, Detroit, Mich.; 
Cypress Lawn Cemetery, Colma, 


from the thousands of Ideal users 
Deta.; Dr. C. S. Hoover Alliance O 
Public Parks Dey Hiartiord, Conn 


Cahtornia 


With riding trailer the Ideal makes one of the most practi il and 


ecomomical nding mowers p ssible to procure Furnished either with or 


without riding trasier 
Special putting green cutting unit can be provided for work on golf 
courses 


Any of our dealers will gladly demonstrate the Ideal for you Special 


illustrated catalog upon request 


Ideal Power Lawn Mower Company 
R. E. OLDS, Chairman 
403 Kalamazoo St. Lansing, Mich. 


Chicage, Ul., 533 8. Dearborn St Los Angeles, Callf., 222 N. Los Angeles 
New ork, N. Y 270 Weat St St. : . 2 

Hesten, Mass., 52 N. Market St Portiand, Ore 5 N. Front St d 
Philadelphia, Pa., 700 Arch St vronte, Canada, 17 Temperance St 


Grifith Estate, Springfeld, Mass 


























House & Garden 


Curtains That One Remembers 


(Continued from page 54) 


delicate pattern in the shimmering un- 
der-draperies 

In a bedroom that had an all-over 
chintz paper, vivid blue taffeta hang- 
ings were used. This color brought out 
the blue in the wall paper and was the 
striking note the room needed. An- 
other room had striped blue and gold 
silk curtains against a blue wall and 
pale gold silk gauze glass curtains. The 
furniture was upholstered in blue velour 
and the lamps were bright yellow jars 
with parchment shades decorated in blue 
and black. This was a room where the 
blue walls were more than offset by 
the golden glow created by lamps, cur- 
tains and accessories. 

The hall is usually neglected, espe- 
cially if it is small and dark. I re 
cently saw a hall that had been com- 
pletely changed and made attractive 
through the judicious use of paint and 
hangings. It was very dark so the walls 
were painted orange and the woodwork 
gray, striped in orange and green. At 
the one small window orange gauze 


glass curtains were used with a gray 
and emerald green striped linen for 
over-draperies. This same linen cov- 
ered the two gray chairs on either side 
of a wrought iron console that had an 
oid gilt mirror above it. The lighting 
fixtures were painted black. The small 
hall had become smart. 

Another hall had a mulberry and gray 
color scheme. The woodwork and walls 
were painted light gray and the hang- 
ings were a lovely shade of mulberry 
silk. A fitted valance was made of a 
mulberry, gray, green and black cre- 
tonne which alsc covered the chairs 
The rug was a deeper shade of mul- 
berry and the lighting fixtures were dull 
silver. 

In all these rooms color was the 
dominant factor. Its great value in 
decoration lies in the fact that it makes 
for individuality and this, provided it 
is attractive and not merely freakish, 
is what we must aim for if our 
homes are to have distinction as well 
as charm. 


Polishing Your Water Supply 


(Continued from page 48) 


and how they are used. For example, 
coarse gravel as a medium through 
which to purify water might be good to 
take out bits of sediment—big bits— 
but it would not act on the bacteria. 

In general, the materials used in filters 
through which the water must pass 
to be purified are: sand, quartz, char- 
coal, cloth, paper, etc. Another class of 
filters passes the water through a bougis 
or candle made of unglazed porcelain 
(Kaolin), natural stone, artificial stone, 
asbestos, diatomaceous earth, etc. The 
pores through which the water flows 
catch the bacteria and sediment. 

With this list before us we must ask 
ourselves if we need only a strainer. 
Is our water free from bacilli? Have 
we a municipal chlorinating plant or 
filter plant? If so, any good filter 
will do to strain out suspended matter; 
but if we are very anxious to have per- 
fect water we cannot go wrong by hav- 
ing a filter which will catch bacteria 
which may have accidental entry, in any 
community whatever. 

If we know we have dirty water and 
no municipal plant we cannot be too 
careful as to what we use in rendering 
safe the water from well, stream or 
any other source. 

The most reliable faucet filter is the 
diatomaceous earthen candle type which 
is simply cleaned by brushing off its 
soft surface and boiling occasionally to 
kill furtive bacteria. The great draw- 
back to this type of filter is that it is 
not a reformer and cannot force the 
user to keep it clean. Therefore it is 
up to the user, and as its agent told the 
writer, “Filter use in a city like New 
York is a matter of temperament. Some 
people enjoy caring for a filter in order 
to make a splendid water supply fool- 
proof, others dislike the care and do 
not mind the slight risk in any city 
water supply or the discoloration that 
is often inherent.” 

Filters, whether installed or attached 
to faucets, are built to fit the occasion. 

It is interesting to realize that nearly 
every fine home in New York, especially 
on Fifth Avenue, has a filter, despite 
the city’s excellent water supply. Not 
so much to save life, as it so often 
does owing to frequent invasions of 
germs into even excellent water, but for 
the feeling of clean, unflavored, unfishy, 
unwoody water and for the insurance 
of long life of the plumbing system— 
and to save deterioration in plumbing 
is a thing devoutly to be wished. 

Sand or quartz is the usual medium 
for filtration in the home. Bone char is 


often added to them to destroy taste, 
for there is nothing as disagreeable as 
water with a decided taste. 

There are a few filters today which 
when installed in the cellar consist of 
one or two vertical tanks attached to 
the water supply. In one tank is quartz 
through which the water passes and in 
the other is bone char to carry away 
flavor. 

In one case the filter has a simple 
lever which when set at a certain spot 
on the dial washes out the filter beds 
and frees them from contamination. 

As the impurities in the water are 
removed by a filter they accumulate in 
a mass or cake on top of the filter bed. 
If this cake or matted formation is not 
broken up and thoroughly disintegrated, 
it will roll up during the washing process 
and not only clog but contaminate a 
filter bed, utterly destroying its effi- 
ciency as a purifying medium, steadily 
diminishing the water supply. Hence a 
cutting plate is placed immediately 
above the bed of quartz. As soon as 
the operating lever is moved to the 
point “Washing”, the washing current 
is introduced at the bottom of the filter, 
the filter bed is lifted bodily upward 
and forced through the cutter, which 
literally tears the matted film of im- 
purities into fragments. At the same 
time it thoroughly breaks up the bed, 
separates and perfectly scours each grain 
of filtering material, by the force of the 
reverse current of water in a space 
twice the size it occupies during the 
filtering process. 

The impurities having been separated 
from the bed and broken up into mi- 
nute particles are carried out of the filter 
through the waste pipe by the reverse 
current of water. During this process 
a screen at the top of the filter pre- 
vents the filtering material quartz from 
escaping out of the filter. 

In this way by the least effort—the 
turn of a handle—once a week—the 
filter becomes a boon and not a menace. 

After the cleaning process is over, a 
matter of from ten to twenty minutes, 
the lever is turned to another point 
“designated in the bond” and the filter 
goes back to normal. The agitated sand 
and char are calmed down and ready 
to chasten the next lot of water. 

In some localities where the water 
(though it may be chlorinated and bac- 
teria-free) is dark and turbid and full 
of the finest sediment, the usual sand 
or quartz (even with the tiniest of 
spaces between the grains) cannot pre- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Little Tree Farms 


BABY TREES AND 
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LARGER TREES 
FOR 
4 FOUNDATION PLANTING- 
#LAWN SHADE AND DEG 
ORATION ROADSIDE 
PLANTINGS HEDGES 
4BORDER PLANTING 
‘ AND BACKGROUNDS — 
# SCREEN PLANTING — FOUNDATION PLANTING OF EVERGREENS BEDDED EVERGREENS DECORATE- 


; 4 WINDBREAKS AND SHEL HARMONIZING HOUSE AND GROUNDS ALSO SOFTEN ARCHITECTURAL LINES 
: TER BELTS &GENERAL 


| TREE PLANTING @EVER- INTRODUCTORY LITTLE TREE OFFER 





























GREENS FOR POTS, TUBS 


| ——_— 6 CHOICE EVERGREENS [8 10 24 HIGH $500 









































: Selection includes ONE White Spruce, TWO Douglas Firs, TWO Arborvitae and ONE 
i Juniper —the “just right” evergreens for planting around the house. All are of regular 
Send for Book Little Tree Farms quality with the best of tops and big, healthy roots. 

of Price includes packing and delivery to Express or Post Office, Framingham, Mass 
or: Average shipping weight 25 Ibs. Remittance should accompany order. 
Virttle Cree farms If yours is “LITTLE 79? 4 = - w , q ; we ene 
) sisa ? HOME” like one of those pictured above these six evergreens 
i — beautifully illustrated. will make a splendid beginning for its artistic and distinctive decoration. Or if you have 
: Containing new ideas of an extensive landscape problem they will show you, better than words can express, what 
landscape decoration and ality of stock v ¢ fro ; at re sor bl ri 
just what you want to quality of stock you can secure from us at reasonable price. 
: —— about trees and 
shrubs—their planting, 
care, etc. Used in schools M4 OWNERS OF 
care, etc. Used in school American Forestry Company urrrie Tree FARMS 
Listed in library of U. 8 
Dept. of Agriculture. Dept. K-2 15 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Gardens That You 


W Long To Possess 


Those real “homey” gardens, where 
you ramble at will and at every turn 
find something new—are the gardens 
where perennials and an- 
nuals grow in happy com- 
panionship. 

But to have such a garden 
you need more than a list of 
common things. You wish a 
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broad field from which to = : . ‘: mee 
lect the bulbs, seeds, an 
plants, that are to make this . 
“homey” garden. ; An Endless Story 
. ‘HE longer you own a garden the more you will love 
Good Hold Garden : your perennials—and the newer you are at gardening, 


Book for 1921 


contains the longest list of 
good Gladioli ever issued— 
all the new Ruffled varie- 
ties, plain-petaled sorts, 
and Primulinus Hybrids, 
are given, and hundreds of 
the older favorites. 

Rare Perennials, from all 
lands—Hardy Asters, Campanu- 


the more desirable it is for you to plant them! For 
they give the biggest return for the least care, hardly ever 
go back on you, grow tall and profusely and handsomely, 
and offer an endless variety of form, color, fragrance, and 
storied charm. It is easy enough to plan a perennial border 
or garden that will give you never-failing bloom throughout 
two-thirds of the year—a brilliant procession from the early 
Columbine of April, through the Irises, the Peonies, and the 
Phlox to the Anemones and the Chrysanthemums of late 
November—the “swan-song’’ of the floral pageant. 
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las, a + Violas, Peonies, — Imagine the constant supply of cut flowers of the most 
ies, arKspurs make y s . . ° = - 

oe weet + to every garden. fascinating variety that such a perennial garden would give 
Flower Seeds - annuals and you for indoor adornment—and for your friends! And the 

perennials—round out my com- fragrant story will repeat itsel : 

plete service to garden-makers. 8 y repeat itself year after year with hardly 


a thought or a care on your part! Write us today for our 
price list of perennials and our planting suggestions. 


Moons Nurseries 


THE WM. H. MOON CO. 


MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


6 
6 which is / mile from Trenton,NJZ 
CANDOR LRRD LY OLDIE 


—A postal card mailed today 
will bring promptly a copy of 
this book. 


Ralph E. Huntington 


Good Hold Farms 
Box 212 Mentor, Ohio 
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Louis Quatorze Vase of Silver 


The delicate floral decoration and soft 
French-gray finish blend harmoniously 


with the dainty modern bed-chamber 
and boudoir. 


Made 1n three sizes, 12%, 14 and 16 
inches in height. 





Vases Forwarded For Approval 


Portfolio of Designs Upon Request 


Jc © Caldwell & Co. 


¢welers Silversmiths Stationers 
Philadelphia 
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House & Garden 


Polishing Your Water Supply 


(Continued from page 56) 


vent this hyper-fine sediment passing 
through into the filter. In order to 
catch this impure water with its fine 
sediment alum is often introduced into 
the filter to coagulate the fine sediment 
(as you have seen the white of an egg 
coagulate coffee grounds) and permits 
it in the “flock” to be caught as it 
passes through the interstices of the 
filter bed. 

Here you can easily see why you must 
be careful to give the filter manufacturer 
a graphic description of your water 
supply. 

There are some filters on the market 
(this caution is for the unfiltered com- 
munity) which only strain. Those fitted 
with paper, cloth, cotton, etc., are fine 
in their places, but you must know their 
places 

One filter, for example, is said to be 
very speedy. However, in this case 
(this filter is attached to the faucet) 
you are admonished to let the water 
run for about half a minute, because, 
as the water ran through before, the 
collection of germs must be given a 
chance to flow out. In this filter the 
water flows in at one end through bone 
char and quartz and the next time it is 
used the current is reversed and flows 
back through the filter bed, self-wash- 


ing but carrying with it the bacteria 
collected on its last passage. Therefore, 
if you forget to let the water run for 
a time, you may get your stomach full 
of more potent germs than if you used 
the ordinary water with its occasional 
bacteria. 

Good filters in the last analysis spell 
“safety first” wherever they may be. 
For despite municipal intervention ac- 
cidents will happen, and even though 
the trouble be corrected in a short time, 
fifteen minutes can prove a real menace. 

Filtering, unlike sterilizing, does not 
take the life out of water or make it 
readily absorb odors and flavors. 

Remember, that some filters remove 
bacteria and the finest sediment only 
(the bougis type). Others remove sedi- 
ment of all sizes and bacteria, too; 
while still others kill flavor to boot. 
Discuss the point with your plumber, 
architect, doctor and manufacturer and 
water department. As with clothes so 
with filters: buy what suits the need 
and buy carefully after securing all the 
advice available. 

One might say pompously that the 
purchasing of a filter may be the pur- 
chase of life itself, or—facetiously—that 
the good filter takes the “imp” out of 
impure water. 


Magnolias to Bloom in the Spring 


(Continued from page 30) 


spring, magnolias should be set in the 
spring only. They are quick growers, 
but require a good soil as well as 
abundant light. The young plants are 
not hardy, and it is well to provide a 
winter covering for the roots, at least 
for the first five years. Although the 
wood can withstand considerable frost, 
the flower buds are easily injured by 
cold. 

Magnolias do best where they are 
protected from the cold north and east 
winds by windbreaks of pine. When 
they are planted in a deep, loose soil 
containing a little clay or loam, with 
good drainage provided, they should do 
well indeed. In times of drought the 
plants should not lack moisture, as they 
require a large amount of water during 


their period of growth. They should 
not be treated with animal fertilizer. 

Magnolias are propagated by seeds 
sown as soon as possible after ripening. 
The seeds are placed in boxes or pots 
containing light, sandy soil. The con- 
tainers are then kept at a moderate 
temperature and the soil maintained in 
a moist condition. The young plants 
have to be hardened off before they 
grow too old. 

If the layering instead of seed planting 
method of propagation is tried, several 
years must elapse before the layers have 
struck good roots. Such layers are 
girdled in the usual way before they are 
placed in the ground. It is also possible 
to graft magnolias, but this is seldom 
accomplished. 


The Past of Crown Derby 


(Continued from page 23) 


cester manufactory, was the leading 
Derby decorator. His flower designs are 
hardly to be surpassed and his landscape 
decorations are equally admirable. The 
landscape and figure medallions on plain 
colored grounds are much sought after 
by collectors. Lilac, pale blue, deep 
blue, green, pink and the rare canary 
yellow are especially characteristic old 
Crown Derby ground colors. The tea 
and coffee sets with borders of rich, 
transparent blue in combination with 
gilt are one of the distinctive features 
of Crown Derby. Fluted patterns were 
also favorite cup-and-saucer forms in 
the earlier porcelain. The sprig pat- 
tern was also one of the features of old 
Crown Derby. Kean probably intro- 
duced the patterns after the style of the 
Japanese Imari ware and these contin- 
ued through Bloor’s régime. 

Before 1770 Derby pieces were un- 
marked. In this year Duesbury adopt- 
ed a trademark in the form of a capital 
letter D in script. In 1773 this D was 
surmounted by a crown and was printed 
in blue and occasionally in puce or gold. 
From 1778 to 1784 we find the D re- 
placed by an anchor, and in 1786, the 


crown alone with the word Duesbury 
above it and Derby below it. These 
form the marks of the First Period, 
1756-1786 (Duesbury I). 

The Second Period, 1786-1794 (Dues- 
bury II), marks begin with the crown, 
under which are printed crossed batons 
with six dots and the letter D below, 
also factory numerals. In 1788, the 
mark continued, varying in design and 
printed in blue, puce or vermillion. In 
1788, we find it in gold, in 1790, the 
number prefixed with the abbreviation 
number. 

The Third Period, 1795-1809 (Dues- 
bury Il—Kean) combines a K with the 
D, and we find also, in this period, the 
mark of W. Duesbury (Duesbury III) 
in 1803, having the mark of the Second 
Period and the name and date, “W. 
Duesbury, 1803,” added above it. 

The Fourth Period, 1809-1811 (Dues- 
bury III), marks have unjewelled 
crowns with crown, baton, dots and D, 
with crown, D alone, or with crown 
and the word Derby. 

The Fifth Period, 1811-1828 (Bloor), 
marks have the crown above and words 

(Continued on page 60) 
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One of many distinguished antique 

specimens and reproductions of 

Italian, French and English models 
on view at this time 


Inquiries solicited through | 
your decorator or dealer 
| 
| 








THE ORSENIGO COMPANY Inc. 
112 WesT 424? STREET 


New Yorx City 
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Genuine Reed Furniture 


Exclusive Selections 
for Homes of Refinement, Clubs and Yachts 


Since we specialize in Reed Furniture of 
Unusual Character you have the advantages 
of Distinctiveness and Exceptional Quality 





CRETONNES, CHINTZES, UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
Interior Decorating 





The REED SHOP. Inc. 


581 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


“Suggestions in Reed Furniture” forwarded on receipt of 25c postage 


1 Scottish and Newport 














The 


| EHRICH GALLERIES 


Announce an Exhibition 





of 


LANDSCAPES 


by 


J. Stewart Barney 


| January 24 to January 29 


inclusive 





707 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Sparkling Soft Water 
from Every Faucet 


Clear, clean, drinkable water that is 
actually softer than rain, can be had 
from every faucet in your house. 


No tanks or cisterns to build, no 
pumps, no motors to buy—just a simple, 
clean, compact apparatus that connects 
anywhere in your piping system and 
miraculously turns the hardest water 
supply into delightfully soft water. 
There are no chemicals added to the 
water, no muss, no bother. 


Permutit is a ma- 
terial that looks 
something like sand 
and possesses the re- 
markable property of 
taking all the hard- 
ness out of any water 
that passes through it. 


It is stored in a 
metal shell connected 
into your water sup- 
ply line and about 
once a week you 
wash out the accu- 
mulated hardness 
with a brine made up 
from a small amount of ordinary salt. The salt 
cost does not exceed a few cents a day and that 
is absolutely all the running expense there is. 





Permutit has been used for years to remove all hard- 
ness from the water supply in textile mills, dyeing 
plants, canning factories, hospitals, residences and 
places where exact, dependable results are imperative. 
Thousands are now in daily use, and you too can have 
wonderful, sparkling soft water in your home no mat- 
ter how hard your present supply. 


Write us for booklet Soft Weter in Every Home 


The Pecanutit Company 


440 Fourth Ave New York 
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(Continued from page 58) 


“Bloor” and “Derby” below, or a B 
in the center of a sun-like petalled cir- 
cle. Bloor’s finest pieces, such as ser- 
vices for Royalty, were sometimes 
marked “Robert Bloor & Co., 34 Old 
Bond Street.” 

The later marks have the words 
“Bloor” and “Derby” (1830), Derby in 
a scroll under crown (1830), scroll alone 
with word Derby (1830), or more or 
less elaborate crowns with D below. 
The Locker mark bears Locker’s name, 
and under Stevenson and Hancock the 
batons of Duesbury gave place to 
crossed swords, six dots, the letters “S” 
and “H” either side, D below and a 
crown above. 

Occasionally oriental marks were em- 
ployed, as in Bloor’s service for the Per- 
sian ambassador, decorated in 1819. 
Early Crown Derby marks were painted 
on the porcelain. Later ones, from 
Bloor’s time, were printed on. Various 
colors were used for the marks, but gold 
was confined almost entirely to Chelsea- 
Derby pieces. One occasionally comes 
upon a fine piece of Crown Derby on 
which the letter “N” or the letters “No” 
in large script are impressed in the piece. 
This was done to indicate fine paste or 
glaze. The Royal Crown Derby porce- 
lain of our own time is marked by two 
interlaced script D’s beneath a crown 
with the words “Royal Crown Derby” 
above and “Trade Mark” below. The 
mark of the New Crown Derby Manu- 
factory of 1875 had only the crown 
above and the interlaced D’s. 

This brief historical sketch of Crown 


Derby may serve to deepen the interest 
of American collectors in the subject. 
Crown Derby is not, however, to be 
found lurking under a bushel every- 
where! A pair of Mansion House 
Dwarfs in Derby porcelain, decorated 
by Coffee, which cost 18s. at the manu- 
factory in 1874, sold at auction for £36 
a few years ago and probably would 
bring much more now. Happy indeed 
will be the collector of old Derby if 
he chances to “discover” such a treas- 
ure as the little Derby figure of a 
Dwarf which came into the collection 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Powney, and 
which bore this inscription, “Dr. Fudge- 
heim Will give a course of lectures on 
Phrenology, Astrology & Necromancy. 
By the formation of the skull he will tell 
the Fortune of any Lady present in a 
superior style to any Fortune telling 
Gypsy—tectures on the Brain & will 
prove the strength of the Brain by his 
newly invented Brainometer—Lectures 
on Physiognomy & how to prove good 
and Bad Character. All who attend the 
Lectures must have a gold Ticket or 
they cannot be admitted. Novelty & 
credulity strengthened—Poverty & Com- 
mon Sense insulted—Several poor peo- 
ples heads wanted—A good stout Resur- 
rectionist May have a good situation & 
paid according to merit. Apprentice 
wanted with premium.” 

Such was the humor of early Derby, 
though rare indeed are the pieces of this 
sort which have survived Time’s fickle- 
ness. When one is found, a red-letter 
day can well be marked. 


The Axis in Garden Design 


(Continued from page 42) 


to the established main axis of the 
garden by means of lines 4 and 5; their 
intersections forming right angles. If 
the cedar, “H”, were drawn into the 


| scheme with still another minor cross 


axis, the garden would be brought too 


| far within the heavy shade of the tree 





group; so that it is better to connect it 
to the other cross axes with a line paral- 
lel to the main center-line of the garden 
with the hope that this connection may 
be of some value later on. 


Paths, Boundaries and Pool 


The next step in the evolution of this 
particular problem is the shaping up 
and the adding of flesh to the meagre 
carcass, and it is probably the most fas- 
cinating step of all. In Plan 4 we see 
how the different elements of the scheme 
have been proportioned and how the 
paths and boundaries have been located 
by means of the axis lines previously 
sketched in. The cross axis of the 
house, line 2, has formed the basis for 
a path which leads from the loggia to 
a pool in the paving of the path, mark- 
ing the intersection of the main garden 
axis, then on to a seat, where it termi- 
nates at the high boundary of the prop- 
erty line. This pool is a sufficient ac- 
centuation in the path from the loggia 
to designate convincingly the intersec- 
tion of the two axes and to divert the 
attention down the path leading to the 
garden on the line that ends so effective- 
ly at the large elm. It is largely a 
matter of taste whether or not to mark 
with some ornament the intersections 
of the cross axes, lines 4 and 5, with 
the main axis of the garden. They 
have served their purpose in defining 


| to some extent the limits of the garden 


| 


| 


and in creating the cross paths. Line 6, 
tying in the cedar, “H”, has become the 
reason for the longitudinal path on the 
north side of the garden and, for sym- 
metry’s sake, this path has been re- 
peated on the opposite side. There is 


a tremendous satisfaction in looking 
along these paths and seeing at their 
ends, centered upon the vistas they 
form, some well established object stop- 
ping pleasantly the view. Such plan- 
ning gives an enviable air of age to the 
garden and with it a reason for the 
form which it takes. 

It is not always well to take advan- 
tage of every opportunity of this sort. 
One falls here so easily into errors of 
commission. And there is an art so 
subtly concealing all evidence of effort 
that the effect is one of having been 
accidentally accomplished. For example, 
in a carefully studied garden scheme, 
the deliberate offsetting of an object 
from the center line of a path or vista 
leading in its direction, is sometimes 
more satisfying in the composition than 
the conventional procedure. This, how- 
ever, is a stunt to be carried out with 
a great deal of assurance. For the 
same reason constant repetition of the 
obvious in the designing of a garden 
takes from the result a charming qual- 
ity of surprise that might be retained 
if, for instance, a path leading to some 
object on its axis were diverted for a 
space, to return to its original line be- 
fore reaching its end; thus breaking the 
monotony of a continuous line, yet 
leaving enough intact to carry the eye 
to its objective. The ability to break 
these rules effectively, however, will 
come only after they can be skillfully 
followed. 

Stevenson has said somewhere in his 
essay on Style that one has a natural 
dislike of tearing apart the methods of 
his craft to expose its first principles, 
and there is a faint touch of a similar 
feeling in a discussion of center lines 
and axes. A garden placed intelligently 
upon its site, making a logical use of 
its surroundings and giving something 
of itself to them, yet all without a feel- 
ing of sophistication, is a work of art 
and a successful application of these 
principles. 
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Empress Josephine. 





Empire furniture, with its simple, re- 
fined lines, was developed under the 
The groupings 
pictured were done in deep cocoa 
brown and parchment. They are aiso 
beautiful in soft gray-green and gold. 





ORE than 150 years ago the brothers 
M Adam and Hepplewhite, who drew 
their inspiration from classic sources, 
established a vogue for color in English furniture. 
Danersk decorative furniture gives you an 
opportunity for color—and the color of your 
own choice. Each group of Danersk furniture 
is finished for you in the color and design that 
you select as most effective for your home. 
In designing Danersk furniture we have gone 
to the sources in every instance. The Danersk 
Empire group embodies the graceful forms of 


Furniture especially decorated for your rooms 


of eighteenth century design in lieu of the more 
ornate ormolu that was characteristic of the 
period. 

Danersk furniture is made in the natural 
woods—mahogany, walnut and oak—as well 
as in the painted finishes. We also make 
luxurious overstuffed pieces. These may be 
covered in your own fabrics, or in Danersk 
block prints and chintzes, made in England 
and France from old designs. 

Let us help you plan your rooms. You can 


buy Danersk furniture through your dealer, 
decorator, or from us direct. 


DANERSK 


ERSKINE*-DANFORTH CORPORATION “ 


Send jor the Denersh C-2; © free an earlier day, combined with delightful motifs 


bulletin illustrating decorative furni- 

ture. For 10 cents we will send a 

more elaborate brochure illustrating 
fully the furniture we make. 


2 WEST 47TH STREET, NEW YORK 











BENGAL ORIENTAL KUGS 


Woven entirely in one piece. 





ALLOWAY 
= POTTERY 


GIVES BNDURING CHARM 
RACEFUL Pottery Forms delight the 


eve and will add pleasing spots of in 
terest to your garden. 

Our collection includes Bird Baths, Sun 
Dials, Gazing Globes and Benches as well as 
Flower Pots, Vases and Boxes, strong and 
durable pieces that will enhance the beauty 
of your flowers and plants. 





Catalogue will be sent upon request. 


GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA @, 
3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 


As 














Pinkham 


Hand -Braided 








An Old Art Perfected 


The folks down in Portland 
have done hand-braiding for 
















generations. Interior decorators 
and the more important stores 
all over the country come to 
them for rugs. To order direct, 
send a description of your 
rooms, and color sketches will 
be submitted showing designs 
especially created to harmonize 
with your furnishings. 


PINKHAM ASSOCIATES inc. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
No. 3 Marginal Road 
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Vv mulberry background; many 
ol oll alae produce an fame ta, spe so 
Send for color plates and nearest dealer's name. 






































Our new trade mark! 






































in Producing the 
Steel Hardware and Carpenters’ Tools 


Catalogs of the above on request. 


STANLE| 


ew York 








Two Great National Industries Unite 


Finest in Wrought 


ECOME acquainted with these 
dependable products. 
Wrought Steel Butts, Hinges, Drawer 


STANLEY 
and 


Bolts, Brackets, Screen 


Garage Hardware, will be a constant 
source of satisfaction. Any architect is 
glad to specify them. 


STANLEY Carpenters’ Tools are first 
in the minds of good carpenters. 
ownership of a STANLEY Hammer, 
Screw Driver, Plane, Rule, Level and 
Bit Brace will afford you many pleasing, 
profitable hours. 


The 


Another 
product is Storm Sash Hard- 
; ask your dealer to show it to you. Or, 


if more convenient, write us for folders H2 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


Vain offices and plants: 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Brane h o fh cs 
San Francisco 
Seattle 


Chicago 
Los Angeles 























When The Frame 


House 


& Garden 


“The Flower 
Girl’, by the 
late J. Alden 
Weir, im a 
frame designed 
for it by Her- 
man Dudley 
Murphy 


Fits The 


Picture 


(Continued from page 38) 


always worn his hair rather long, as 
Paderewski, for example, being put in 
the close-fitting uniform of our army. 
You would laugh at the incongruity, 
and feel the need of clothes of a dif- 
ferent shape, or else the close cropping 
of his hair. 

“Would you have all the women do 
their hair alike and dress in the same 
clothes? Would the clothes of your 
mother of sixty be becoming to your 
daughter of eighteen, or vice versa? 
Why not? 

“Do you think it a mere matter of 
fashion that a quiet, refined old lady 
looks her best in dignified black or sil- 
ver gray, with white lace repeating the 
note of her white hair? Not at all! 
Every individual finds some clothes 
more becoming than others. The more 
pronounced the personal characteristics 
are, the more necessary is it that the 
clothes shall best set off those char- 
acteristics. 

“You may spoil absolutely the effect 
of a fine picture by an unsuitable frame, 
just as you may make an almost poor 
one look distinguished by a proper set- 
ting. Put a delicate, subtle Whistler 
nocturne in a glittering, heavily orna- 
mented frame and hang it on a wall 
with a lot of other pictures and you 
will never see it. Put a simple flat 
frame of parallel lines upon a sumptu- 
ous Venetian subject of the style of 
Titian or Veronese and it would at once 
cheapen the picture and make it look 
almost tawdry. 

“But it must not be forgotten that it 
requires an expert properly to harmon- 
ize frame and picture. The choosing 
of a frame to bring out the best quali- 
ties of a picture is a matter requiring 
the personal attention of a man trained 
in this particular field of art. For this 
reason it is possible for a person to 
choose one of the new style of frames 
and still have the effect turn out to be 
as incongruous as if he had employed 
one of the tawdry frames of the past. 
The copies that are made of frames 
designed for particular pictures bear the 
same relation to the originals as copies 
of Corots, Rembrandts or Titians bear 
to the originals. However, to those who 
do not know the difference between an 
original Corot and an auction room forg- 
ery they pass very well, though they 
often cost more than the real thing with 
the personal attention of the designer.” 


The Purpose of Frames 


The original trouble with picture 
framing—the primal misconception— 
seems to have been that paintings 
needed a house to live in, rather than 
a mere dress. This figure is made apt 


because for so many years frames have 
been considered almost solely from the 
architecture viewpoint. A man who 
wanted a house decided whether he 
would have Tudor architecture, Co- 
lonial, French chateau, or what not. 
And when it came to a painting he de- 
cided whether to give it a Renaissance, 
Florentine, Flemish or some other sort 
of frame. These different styles got 
their architectural features from deco- 
ration and furniture of the periods of 
the same name. You can see how 
utterly lacking in individuality this 
method was. It was likely enough to 
put an ornate, decadent Renaissance 
frame on an impressionist landscape or 
a Louis XIV frame on a Winslow 
Homer marine. 

However, in very old pictures there 
really can be an historical appropriate- 
ness about frames, and in many cases 
it is absolutely necessary to follow his- 
torical precedent. This precedent is 
usually artistically correct. An old 
Florentine painting certainly looks right 
in a paneled and architectural Floren- 
tine frame, and it would not look right 
in any other sort of frame. Just so an 
old Spanish picture looks at its best in 
a frame of old Spanish design, full of 
broad effects and color. But these are 
very exceptional cases and have nothing 
to do with the thousands of modern 
and contemporary pictures that in 
homes outnumber the old masters. 


Separating Picture and Wall 


In framing the great mass of pictures 
it is first necessary to recognize that 
the frame is merely a space of demarka- 
tion between the picture and the wall on 
which it hangs. In times of antiquity 
when pictures were painted directly on 
walls a marginal line sufficed to hem in 
the composition, as can be seen in the 
ruins of Roman residences at Pompeii 
and on the walls of Egyptian temples 
of 3,000 years ago. The frame, per- 
forming this function of demarkation, 
should relate the picture to the wall and 
make an easy transition from the one 
to the other. If, however, it attracts 
attention to itself because of its garish- 
ness or its Ornateness, it is a failure and 
a register of bad taste. If it attracts 
no attention to itself, it is a success; 
and if, without attracting attention to 
itself, it can set off and enhance the 
qualities of the picture, as a gown does 
the beauty of a woman, it becomes an 
artistic triumph. 

Besides Herman Dudley Murphy, 
other artists, with the aid of sympa- 
thetic frame-makers, have achieved this 
result in America. Notably among them 

(Continued on page 66) 
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¥g vo wouldn’ t think of having your rugs swept by hand. You 

wouldn’t be without a clothes washer in your laundry. Yet 
the one thing of which you have felt the most need in your home 
is a machine which will wash dishes three times a day. Here it 
is—the real, de luxe dish washer. Built especially for homes like 
yours—built to make house work easier—to enable you to keep 
the best class of servants. 


The CRESCENT Electric Dish Washer identical in efficiency 
with the larger CRESCENTS in daily use in such hotels as the 
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| | i | | Commodore, the Waldorf and the Biltmore. ‘There are 
sienitg : [- 10,000 now in use. Ask your architect about it. 
i “Ty | You can wash your finest china in the CRESCENT without hesita- 
| a tion, knowing that the Crescent will ae oag it and preserve it in 
= eee a way impossible by hand. Write today for full detailed descrip- 
| | tion of the Crescent. 
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‘ sO T: STEEL, DRESSERS 
cee nel TORE POOR ATION 
| [eae - mm] ee | stds 8 he | me 
| | | | | 1 ar and the joy of 
| 1 | | doing it yourself ! 
) {| 
ele | | ee Se an OR anyone who 
ty as makes a personal 
i 4 | ' hobby of making his 
' | } or her home more attrac 
' tive—this unusual Nature 
| | | Studio service will in- 
os ae , et | nee ms stantly appeal. 
L | ! That bedroom you 
e CHI | intend to decorate 
| ' ee ' can be made the most ex 
=m res: quisite room in the house 
with very little effort 
L- © e 7 ort 2 and at a very moderate 
we = maps 4 /L ; expense. 
we eT ee 7 
Eira: 7 
| | Everything worked out 
ahs zi | é * | by a skilled decorator 
& | The little innovations that simply make a room—your selection from 
ls e , : four wall papers of the rarest design—the hand decorated shades 
a “? | off the unusual shade pulls—all delivered to your door—ready for the 
' J '¢ on Lee ee sa K paperhanger to start—isn’t this worth knowing more about? 
iat > ce if No. § -) D ~>Se ’ fe slose L | . e 
; 4 ae a © Broom closet | Both Boudoir and Nursery Conceptions 
[his Combination occupies a space of 8 ft. 6% i are now ready for your inspection—upon request and without 
obligation. 
What could be more useful in your kitchen? Tho titisiuts cetiinetion entiisinn s 
STEEL DRESSERS -WHITE EN AMELED 1 —_ painted bf vise Case, 15” high. $12.00 x 
> : amp < 10 Rolls exquisite Wa *‘aper @ $2 roll... 20.00 8 
Manufactured in a Unit System 3 Handsomely decorated Window Shades. 24.00 5 
i : 3 Hand painted silk corded Shade Pulls.. 2.00 
: Pt tallation ff other WHITE HOUSE Units sent on request 
: Together with complete instructions as to where proper 
: T 7 furniture — rugs — drapes — etc., can be secured if desired. 
) JANES & KIRTLAND , he sas 
; : Write today for descriptive literature and wall paper samples—FREE 
133 West 44th Street seabev : 
y , , , end ali correspondence to 
NEW YORK NATURE STUDIO, 523 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 








































































































Big, 
} juicy, 
sweet 
| berries, 
SS) the most 
delicious 
you ever 


‘tasted, 


‘and, all 
you want. 
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From June to November 


The Wonderful Everbearing 


| LA FRANCE 










Audust 
o RED RASPBERRY 
123456 
Basia. is a strong, rapid grower and 
J unsvuns the bushes are covered with 
INSAD deliciously flavored, big, 


a wi sweet berries, from June 
until freezing weather. The 
fruit is the same large siz 
and flavor from first to last 
The fruit is much larger and 
has fewer seeds than any 
other raspberry. 


Seplember 


mot 


Do not confuse La France 
with any other so called 
‘‘everbearimg’”’ raspberry 
None other compares. It is 
the kind grown in the gar 
dens of J. P. Morgan, Glen 
Cove, N. Y.; P. S. du Pont, 
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: Wilmington, Del.; Chas. M 
pa 7078 Schwab, Loretto, Pa.; Wil 
yHueHK liam Ziegler, Noroton, 
WU BR NNR Conn.; J. J. Hill, Lake 
bs HR RH Geneva, Wis.; Senator Fre 
F linghuysen, Elberon, N. J.; 
and others who demand the 
best 
The La France Raspber: perfectly hardy. It was carefully 


tested for years, to absolutely prove tts merit before this public 
offering 


Fruits early in July, the first season planted and continues con 
stantly m truit until frozen up. The berries are the same large 


size and delicious flavor throughout the season. Plants multiply 
rapidly, Free from msects and disease 


A Great Money Maker for Berry Growers 


Awarded medals and certificates by leading Agricultural and Horticultural 
Societies, including Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Horticultural So 
ety of New York, The American Institute of New York, etc., etc 

Order at once to insure plants the coming season. Strong plants now 


offered at 


$1.50 Each 
$16.00 Per Dozen By prepaid parcel post 
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RASPBERRY NOTES FROM THE 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


“HREE important factors which 

6 should be considered in the selec- 

tion of a site for raspberry bushes 

are the soil type, the moisture supply, 
and the air drainage. 

Although the raspberry will succeed 
on a wide range of soil types provided 
suitable moisture conditions prevail, the 
best results will be secured only by 
studying the peculiar requirements of 
the different varieties. A fine, deep, 
sandy loam is perhaps the most desir- 
able soil for growing raspberries, be- 
cause it is managed so’ easily. Equally 
good yields of some varieties will be 
secured on clay and on sandy soils if 
they are well managed. In general, 
however, though the black raspberries 
seem to do best on sandy soils, they 
are grown extensively and succeed well 
on clay soils. Among the red rasp- 
berries the Ranere does best on sandy 
types, but the June prefers a clay soil. 
Other varieties, such as the Cuthbert 
and King, succeed onea wide range of 
soil types. 

The most important, perhaps, of all 
the factors entering into the growing of 
raspberries is the moisture supply, and 
where there is the possibility of a choice, 
the soil which will furnish an ample 
supply of moisture at all times should 
be chosen. At no time, however, should 
there be wet places in the plantation. 
Thorough drainage as well as a full 
supply of moisture is essential. 

Another important factor is air drain- 
age. Cold air settles to the lower levels, 
and plantations situated on land ele- 
vated above the surrounding fields will 
not be as subject to the extreme cold 
of winter as plantations on the lower 
levels. Winter injury to the canes may 
often be avoided by choosing a site 
higher than the surrounding country. 


Furthermore, plantations on the higher, 


elevations are not as subject to frost 

injury in late spring as those not so 

favorably located. 

In the Southern States, a fourth fac- 
tor in the selection of a site is of some 
importance. If raspberries are to be 
grown in those States, a northern or 
northeastern slope is preferred for the 
plantation, as humus and moisture are 
retained better in fields on such slopes 
than on southern slopes. 

For home gardens, the chicken yard 
is frequently a desirable place for the 
raspberry patch. Poultry keep down 
weeds and enrich the soil, and do not 
often injure the berries. 


Planting 


The time of planting raspberries va- 
ries in different parts of the United 
States, according to the local conditions. 
In general, however, the plants should 
be set in early spring in the eastern 
part of the United States, but on the 
Pacific coast they should be set during 
the rainy season, whenever it is pos- 
sible to do the work. 

Because better plants of the black 
and purple varieties can be secured in 
the spring, that is the best season for 
setting them. Red raspberries, however, 
may be set. in the autumn with good 
success in sections where the winters 
are mild or where there is a good cov- 
ering of snow to protect the plants. 

Three systems of culture are used in 
growing raspberries, the hill, the linear, 
and the hedge systems. The term “hill 
system” is restricted to that method of 
tillage in which the horse cultivator is 
used on all sides of each plant. When 
the cultivator is run in only one direc- 
tion and only the plants originally set 
are allowed to fruit, the term “linear 
system” is used. If some of the suckers 

| which come from the roots of red rasp- 
berries are left to form a solid row and 
the cultivator is run in one direction 


only, the term “hedge system” is em- 
ployed. 

The distance between the rows in 
each of these systems should be deter- 
mined by economy in the cost of culti- 
vation and in the use of land. Where 
the area of land available for planting 
is not limited, usually -it will be found 
most desirable to make the spaces be- 
tween the rows wide enough to allow 
the use of 2-horse implements in culti- 
vation. Where the area of land is lim- 
ited, the rows may be placed closer to- 
gether and 1-horse implements used. 


Planting Distances 


Under the hill system of culture the 
plants usually are set about 5 feet apart 
each way. This, however, allows the 
use of 1-horse cultivators only. The 
hill system is used to some extent in 
New York and other States in raising 
red raspberries. It has the advantage 
of requiring less handwork in keeping 
out grass and weeds, as the cultivator 
can be run in both directions; and the 
berries can be more easily harvested 
from fields under this system. 

If the hedge or linear system is used, 
the horse cultivator can be run in. one 
direction only and more hand hoeing: is 
necessary. Under these systems the red 
varieties usually should be set from 2 
to 3 feet apart in rows which are 6 to 
8 feet distant. In the eastern United 
States 6 feet is the most common and 
desirable distance between the rows for 
the shorter caned varieties, such as the 
Ruby and Marlboro, and 7 and 8 feet 
for the tall-caned varieties, like the 
Cuthbert. To use two horses in a plan- 
tation the rows must be at least 8 feet 
apart. In the Pacific Northwest, where 
the canes grew very tall, the planting 
distance for red raspberries is usually 
2% by 7 or 8 feet. In parts of Colo- 
rado and other States where irrigation 
and winter protection are necessary, the 
plants are usually set in rows which 
are 7 feet apart. 


Setting the Plants 


Before planting, the tops of the plants 
of all types should be cut back to 6 
inches or less’ in height. To make it 
easy to handle the plants and to indi- 
cate the rows after setting, 4 to 6 inches 
of the cane should: be left. If a garden 
patch is being planted, it is better to 
cut the canes back to within a few 
inches of the leader buds. The plants 
should be set slightly deeper than they 
formerly grew. Sometimes it is well 
to set red raspberries as much as 3 
inches deeper than they grew, in order 
to protect them from: drought. Black 
and purple raspberry plants should be 
set not more than an inch or two deeper 
than they formerly stood, as there is 
danger of smothering the tips. 


Moisture Supply in the Soil 


From the time raspberry plants are 
set, they need an ample supply of mois- 
ture, and they are affected more quick- 
ly and seriously when it is deficient than 
most other fruit plants. In the sections 
where the highest average yields of red 
raspberries are obtained, often 6,000 
quarts of fruit per acre are secured. The 
average for the whole country, however, 
is not more than 1,500 quarts, and this 
difference is due almfost wholly to a 
difference in the moisture supply. In 
the sections referred to as giving the 
highest yields, a deep soil furnishes a 
uniform and ample supply of moisture 
at all times. To secure the best results, 
therefore, the grower should, by tillage 
and by supplying humus, maintain a 
uniform and ample moisture content in 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Hardie Sprayers 


Hardie Wheel Outfit 


Hardie Triplex Power Sprayer 


HARDIE SPRAYERS 
are made in a large variety 
of sizes and styles, from the 
largest power sprayer for park 
and forestry spraying down to 
the small hand outfit for small estates. 

Hardie Sprayers fill every spraying need. They are noted 
for their simple, practical design and for the fineness and 
accurateness of their construction—the best that has been 
developed in our twenty years of exclusive sprayer and 
sprayer equipment manutacture. 


Save Your Trees 


and Shrubs 


The flower, shrub or ornamental tree is the prey of insect or 
fungus disease as well as the orchard and should be protected 
against their ravages. Protect them by thorough spraying. 
Improve the appearance of your gardens, shrubbery and 
trees. 

The Triplex Power machine shown here is large enough for 
a 40 acre orchard. It is equipped with heavy duty engine— 
smooth, easy running. Triplex pump, has big capacity and 
is economical in operation. The underslung frame with 
consequent low height permits working under low trees. 
The hand outfit is particularly adapted to use on small 
estates. With its large light wheels it can be moved over 
the lawn and throughout the grounds—gives plenty of pres- 
sure to thoroughly spray and kill pests. It can also be used 
for spraying whitewash or cold water paint. 

Our knowledge of spraying gained through twenty years 
experience is at your service. Let us tell you how and what 
to spray. Send for our booklet on spraying and sprayers. 


HARDIE MANUFACTURING CO., Hudson, Michigan 


F 20 ars the foremost, exclusive manufacturers of hand and power 
9 speupese, including the FAMOUS HARDIE ORCHARD GUN 


Branches at: 


Portland, Ore. Kansas City, Mo. Hagerstown Md. Brockport, N. Y. 


Les Angeles, Cal. 





















For Crisp 
and Tender 
Vegetables 


y Keep your home 
Y garden well culti- 
Y vated with a Planet Jr. 
=~ No one thing in garden- 
ing is more important or more often 
neglected than thorough cultivation. 
Vegetables which without it are 
small, tough and stringy, with culti- 
vation rapidly grow to a larger size 
and delicate quality. 


Planet Jr. 


Garden Implements cultivate thoroughly 
with the least possible labor. Fifty years of 
study and experiment have. resulted in several 
types which combine in the highest degree 
unsurpassed usefulness with ease of handling 
and wear-resisting quality. By using one of 
these tools, you can be sure of fresh, luscious 
vegetables and garden fruit all through the 
summer and early autumn. 


_ No. 4 Planet Jr. Combined Hill and Drill 
Seeder, Wheel Hoe, Cultivator and Plow sows 
all garden seeds, spacing each kind as required 
in hills or rows, cultivates and hoes, opens or 
closes a furrow, and plows—all by arrange- 
ment of the various teeth and attachments. It 
will make a wonderful difference in your 
garden. 





——— 


S.L.ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
Box 1110K, Philadelphia 


Write today for the free illus- 











trated catalog, describing all 
Planet Jr. Im- 
plements and 
telling how to 
bring the best 
results from 
their use. 























*“BULL-DOG” Adjusters 


mean satisfactory casements 





Appearance: It is a big part of the 
‘BULL-DOG’S’ merit that it does 
not intrude. In the above installa- 
tion the adjusters are invisible when 
sash are at rest—open or closed. 














Efficiency: But when you want to 
change the position of the sash, the 
‘BULL-DOG’ is all there. Note 
powerful leverage of telescoping 
handle (patented). No need to 
touch the screen. 


Strength: 


At any desired angle the 
‘BULL-DOG’ holds the casement 
noiselessly, surely. 


If vou are interested in building we shall be 
glad to mail you gratis a copy of our illustrated, 
interesting Casement Window Handbook. 


The Casement Hardware Co. 
1 SO. CLINTON ST. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


mt hardware and 
quay adjusters 


Pioneer manufacturers of dern c 
only organisation specializing 
for out-ewung sas 























When The Frame 
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Fits The Picture 


(Continued from page 62) 


are Childe Hassam and William H. Met- 
calf, each of whom sees to it personally 
that his canvases are placed in a har- 
monious setting. In the cases of many 
other artists, the picture dealers take 
the responsibility and co-operate with 
the frame-makers. But it is just as 
much the part of the art-loving public 
to insist on the correct framing of pic- 
tures as it is to insist on the good taste 
of anything else that goes into the 
home. 

As has already been said, the ancients 
had no frames at all for their paintings, 
which were executed directly on the 
walls, with lines for demarkations. In 
fact, there is no record of a picture 
frame before the 16th Century, unless 
it can be said that works painted on 
panels in carved altars were framed. 
But when they did come into use, their 
development was rapid and the art was 
soon in full flower. 

At first frames were carved by hand 
exclusively, and pigment of gold leaf 
was applied direct to the wood. This 
was the golden age of frame making, 
when every picture was given an indi- 
vidual setting, designed and carved 
especially for it. Most of the so-called 
antique designs now in use—or misuse— 
date back to this time. These designs 
were beautiful as works of art, and 
were quite proper when seen with the 
pictures for which they were made. 

But somebody came along and in- 
vented a composition that could be 
molded, then attached to a wooden 
background, after which the laying on 
of gold leaf hid the process and made 
them look very much like carved frames. 
This proved the death knell of origi- 
nality in designing frames. Thereafter 
frame making became literally “cut and 
dried”. Henceforth the person with a 
picture to frame could look at an origi- 
nal and say, “I'll take that”, and, presto! 
it was done. The framing of pictures 
by dealers, artists and laymen became 
simply the act of choosing something 
out of a frame-maker’s stock, giving an 
order, waiting a few days and getting 
the frame, ready for the picture to be 
inserted. It was almost as simple as 
buying a pound of cheese. 

Out of this slough of universality such 
men as Whistler and Herman Dudley 
Murphy pulled modern pictures. Stan- 
ford White had his share in the good 
work, for, even before Murphy, he 
designed a simple and beautiful frame, 
consisting of row after row of Greek 
ornamentation, with repeat patterns of 
such motifs as darts, scrolls, or laurel 
leafs, with no ornaments in the corners. 


Whistler's ideal was a reeded arrange- 
ment, reminiscent of early Greek design, 
with one terrace after another, the 
whole purpose being to hold the eye to 
the picture and to get light and shade. 
The Hassam frame is likewise quite 
simple, mainly a flat surface with an 
unobtrusive carved and raised molding 
binding it on the outside and a Whistler- 
like margin within. The modern idea 
is to get away from ornate moldings. 

The last type of the “stock” frame, 
and one which is much used at present, 
is the Barbizon frame. They consist 
of scroll and leaf forms, worked in high 
relief, and advancing forward several! 
inches from the picture. They are in 
almost every home. When the color of 
the gilding is correct, toned so as to 
complement the picture, they are not 
bad, although they could be better. In 
stead of being bad, they are good when 
they surround Barbizon paintings—such 
as works by Corot, Rousseau and Diaz, 
or their American followers, Inness, 
Martin, Ranger, Tryon and men of the 
older school. But when we come to 
impressionist pictures and works by the 
modern colorists, there is nothing in the 
whole past of frame making that is ap 
propriate. For such paintings we can 
not consider old French frames, either 
Barbizon, Empire, or any of the Louis 
periods. Ornate and bold Italian Re- 
naissance will not do, nor will columned 
Florentine. English, with Hogarth 
moldings are impossible. Nor is Span- 
ish, with its exaggerated roughness, nor 
Flemish, nor Dutch, nor sharply-cut 
German, a whit more useful. Gothic 
with its panels and polychrome color- 
ings, of course, is unthinkable, and so 
is Colonial, which is reminiscent of 
ancient Egyptian design. 

The best frames are covered with 
leaf gold, which is afterwards, by means 
of chemicals, toned to any hue that 
harmonizes with the picture. The use 
of gold provides the “high lights” that 
are necessary in a frame. It is remark- 
able what color effects, even, can be 
produced. Some of the old Spanish 
frames are marvelous, rich symphonies 
in color. One striking effect was ob- 
tained by the use of red pigment under 
the gold. 

The new movement in framing is in 
consonance with the spirit of the age 
in art. Old things are no longer ac- 
cepted simply because they were once 
liked. The moderns demand to know 
for what esthetic reason a work of art 
lays claim to acceptance. It is this that 
is driving solecism and sterility out of 
picture framing. 


An Italian Garden of Content 


(Continued from page 25) 


but are moved into the lemon house at 
the approach of winter. 

The beds in all four sections are 
edged with low-growing plants, indi- 
cated on the plan by the broad lines in 
lighter tone, while the inner portions of 
the beds are reserved for larger plants 
and shrubs. In some cases the edgings 
are composed of violets, of sweet alys- 
sum, or even of strawberry plants, 
while in others they are formed of 
clipped box. The idea of a retaining 
or defining band has been adhered to 
throughout, but the nature of the band 
has been varied. 

At the center of the eastern side of 
the garden is a greenhouse (figure 9), 
of simple but architectural character, 
on axis with the garden gate (figure 2), 
at the opposite end of the east and 
west path, which opens into the vege- 
table garden (figure 14). Beds at each 
side of this greenhouse fill the space 
between the wall and the eastern broad 
path. These beds are raised within a 


low retaining wall, similar to that which 
encloses the bed by the wistaria arbor, 
and the earth in them is level with the 
top of the retaining wall. 

In the southeast angle of the garden 
walls is a great oleander, growing in a 
stepped circular bed with a stuccoed 
brim which is raised high enough to 
carry through the lines of the adjacent 
raised beds. Smaller oleanders are es- 
paliered against the east wall. Nearby, 
and terminating the vista of the eastern 
path, is a stepped platform of stuccoed 
brick (figure 6), against the south wall, 
upon which tiers of potted plants may 
be set. 

The high south wall of the garden, 
formed by the north wall of the lemon 
house (figure 8), is covered with ivy. 
Seven tall clipped yew trees are planted 
close to this wall. Their perpendicular 
lines and their pointed tops rising above 
the coping carry a strong vertical em- 
phasis and modify the long horizontal 

(Continued on page 68) 
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A Light, Sturdy, 
E ficient, 

Economical 
Power Lawn 


Mower 


Hy 


hum 
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Better Lawns at 


Less Cost 


Instead of having your gardener 
spend most of his time in cutting 
the lawn, let him do it with a 
Moto-Mower. He will do the 
work in one-fifth of the time, and 
do it better; your grass will be cut 
when it should be and your gar- 
dener will have more time for 
other work. 

The Moto-Mower is built to meet 
the demand for a light, depend- 
able power-driven lawn-mower 
that is so simple in operation and 
construction that it can be put 
into the hands of any gardener 
and give entire satisfaction. 

The lightness of the Moto-Mower 
makes it possible to operate over 
ground too soft for heavy power 
or horse-drawn mowers, and on 
hillsides or terraces. It is as easy 
to get into corners and close to 
trees and flower-beds as with a 
hand lawn-mower. 
































































Write for Descriptive Catalog 


TRADE MARK 


The Moto-Mower Company 
2033 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit, Mich. 











































A Jeweled Setting 
For the Home 


OR over twenty-eight years B. F. Barr & 
Company have specialized in jeweled settings 
for the home. Their corps of landscape architects 
is expert in creating beautiful and original designs. 
Their nurseries supply only the finest quality stock, | 
home grown. 


To you, who wish an effective setting for your 
home, whether it be bungalow and lawn or mansion 
and estate, B. F. Barr & Company extend a hearty 
invitation to consult their Landscape Architectural 
department. A fee is charged for designs and 
planting plans, but this is refunded on receipt of 
your order for the required stock. | 


The planting season is now fast approaching. 
The careful study that is necessary for the proper 
laying-out of your land and selection of stock 
makes immediate correspondence imperative. Write 
our Landscape Architectural department today, or 
if it is only stock you require, send us your order 
now. Illustrated catalog sent on request. 


B. F. Barr & Company 
KEYSTONE NURSERIES 


100 Barr Building, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Famous for a Century 





Known and grown in all parts of 
the world by the Leading Gard- 
eners and Horticulturists. 


To assure your success in the 
Flower or Vegetable Garden, use 
Carters Tested Seeds—Selected— 
Harvested — Cleaned and Tested 
with the greatest care for Purity, 
Quality and Vitality. The finest 
strains obtainable, they reproduce 
true to type. 


Carters Tested Grass Seeds sold in one 
and five pound packages. Used in pro- 
ducing quality turf on the foremost Golf 
Courses of America and England. 

Price 55c¢ per pound 


By the Bushel (25 lbs.) $8.50 


CARTERS 1921 CATALOGUE “GARDEN AND LAWN” 
MAILED ON REQUEST 





Carters Tested Seeds 










Address: 106 Chamber of Commerce Blidg., Boston 
Main Office: 25 West Forty-third Street, New York 
Philadelphia London, England 


Toronto 





Carters Jested Seeds 
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The cross-walk is a bower of growing plants. Lemon trees im 
large red earthen pots are on either side. They are taken indoors 


for the 


winter 


An Italian Garden of Content 


(Continued from page 66) 


line of the wall behind them. They also 
give the effect of projecting pilasters of 
orderly foliage. The space at the foot 
of the wall between the yew trees is 
filled with a lush tangle of ferns, myrtle 
and ground ivy with small leaves 

The whole aspect of this south wall 
is not only cool and restful, with its 
dense mass of luxuriant dark green, 
which contrasts sharply with the bright- 
er tones prevalent in the rest of the 
garden; it is also distinctly architectural 
in character, and the central stress of 
the composition is supplied by the urn- 
surmounted gateway and arched passage 
(figure 7) through the lemon house, 
with its framed vista of the olive 
orchard (figure 13) beyond. 

The garden of San Martino commands 
no far and splendid vistas, such as one 
may expect from a place of more pala- 
tial extent. If one wishes a long vista, 
viewed with a free, deep-drawn breath, 





he can have it by going to the norta 
front of the villa and looking out, 
through the opening in the laurel hedge, 
across the broad valley of the Arno 
below. Nor does the garden afford op- 
portunity for great, spectacular mass- 
ings of gorgeous color, blazes of purple 
and crimson and gold, too dazzling and 
overpowering for close view. To at- 
tempt a broad massed color display in 
so small a garden would be like making 
one listen to the blare of a full orches- 
tra in a small chamber. Such chromatic 
emphases of planting, admirable as they 
are in their proper place, demand broad 
spaces and adequate distances from 
which to be seen. They are at their 
best in gardens of the scale one may 
find at Versailles or Hampton Court, 
where the environment is glorified by 
them and yet mellows them at the 
same time, but they are not for limited 
compass 
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Symmetry in general design is a characteristic of the plan. 
Potted plants can be moved from place to place in the broad 
walks. Drawn by Robert B. C. M. Carrére 
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Dunham 
Radiator 
Trap 





Steam Heat at 
Teakettle Pressure 











In Keeping with the Rest Eight ounces steam pressure will 


heat your home!—if you have a two- 
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Some, representa. O Our riouse pipe system with a Dunham Trap on 
tive homes where ° 
J Refrigera- ; ry fr I. 
nna OUR home is the symbol of yourself. covery adiato 
Arthur Curtiss James In every detail it should reflect your . 
Vincent Astor ——e ar meg good The low pressure steam circulates 
L.C. Tiffany Obviously the purchase of decorative fur- ‘ 
£3 Manta || nishings is a matter of your own judgment. freely, heats every part of every radiator 
S. Reading Bertron But when technical equipment is involved without noise. The Dunham Radiator 
Guernsey Curran “ee the counsel of an architect is invaluable. T k thi sible for it t 

last Norwich, L. I. - 
mapas ~~" Perhaps you have not thought it neces- —— Makes iS poss: ” ork au 
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Mrs. W. 1, Mees vote to more conspic- & : 
a uous equipment, yet 
eS complete refrigeration 
George Eastman is the ver f 

Rochester, N. Y. ery essence O 
*Pocantico Hills, N-¥. || CUlinary hygiene, of 
we goratee Baw, L. . perfectly prepared REG. TRADE -MARK 
Sir Mortimer ontreal || meals, of real domes- HEATING SERVICE 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. tic science 
Sen. W. A. Clark La ‘ 
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has been accorded the Jewett not merely because it 
is the most expensive refrigerator in the world, but 


because it is incontestably the finest. In writing, state what kind of a house you 








Write for this Booklet want Dunhamized—also if you want your 
What size refrigerator; why over 75 . . 
of ice used is ordinarily wasted; be present system changed over into an efficient 
ice snou not e covered; these an 
many other questions are answered in Dunham system. 


the above booklet. Write for a copy. 
THE JEWETT REFRIGERATOR CO. 
een eee C. A. DUNHAM CO., Fisher Building, CHICAGO 


123 Chandler Street Buffalo, N. Y. 





, ‘ Marshalltown, Iowa Branches in 36 cities in 
Factories: 


Toronto, Canada United States and Canada 
London: 233A, Regent Street, W. 1. 
Paris: Establts. Munzing & Cie., 47 Rue de la Fontaine-au-Roi 


SOLID PORCELAIN REFRIGERATORS 





















Dodson Wren 
gies, aon coping. 
solid oak, CUDtess 
compartments, 28” 
a. Price $6. 


1s” di 


Dodson Bluebird House, solid 
oak, ee Ca 3 
poping, com men 

high, 18” dia Price $6.00, 


Dodson Sexangular 
Fiteker Howse 


inches long, 12 
ll inches deep 
Price $6.00 


wide, 


Prepare Now for Our 


Returning Songbirds 


IRD houses erected now and ready for the 
birds on their return from migration will 


insure their being occupied few weeks of 
weathering will help to make them more popular 
with the birds, and will cause them to blend with 
the natural surrounding 


Erect Dodson Bird Houses 


they are scientifically built by Mr. Dodson, who 
has spent a lifetime in studying the songbirds, 
their habits, and in attracting them to beautiful 
“Rird Lodge”. his home and bird sanctuary on 
the Kankakee River. 


Dodson Bird Houses will add to the beauty of 
our grounds, and the songbirds, besides singing 
for you, will protect your trees, shrubs, flowers 
and gardens 


Free Bird Book sent on re 
Order Now quest, illustrating Dodson 
Line, giving prices; FREE also beautiful colored 


bird picture worthy of framing 


Joseph H. Dodson [uit Aeuion 
731 Harrison Avenue Kankakee, Illinois 


Dodson Sparrow Trap ouarenteed to rid your commanity 
of these querrelaome pests, orice $8.00 


Dodson Purple Martin 
House, (cottage style) 28 
compartments, 2 
inches. Price $16.00. 
Other styles up to $78.00. 
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House & Garden 


Transplanting Architecture 
(Continued from page 17) 


rugs. At the windows hangs an English 
printed linen of putty colored ground 
with a close, broad floral pattern in old 
blue and crimson. The furniture is 
mostly of oak, relieved with an occa- 
sional piece of walnut. The rugs are 
otientals with a soft profusion of color. 

In the treatment of bedrooms it has 
been said that the French desire a room 
in which to go to sleep, the English 
one in which to awake. Those in the 
Pratt residence have been built and fur- 
nished on the latter principle. There is 
ample sunlight in each chamber and 
each is roomily comfortable. The wood- 
work is white and the walls recede into 
a putty color. Draperies are of printed 
mohair. 


The livable atmosphere of this house 
is evident. It is not over-furnished no: 
are its windows over-draped. There i: 
no attempt made at stage setting th 
furniture, which, by the way, is one o! 
the criticisms lodged against a great 
deal of our contemporary pretentiou 
decoration. The house is comfortabk 
architecturally. It is a good type o 
architecture for the country or th 
suburb and it stands as an example o! 
what can be done in transplanting the 
atmosphere of an old-world home to 
this new-world environment without be 
ing a frank copy of the archaic or an 
unwieldly and questionable grafting of 
old-world details on to a new-world 
design. 


The Garden Swimming Pool 


(Continued from page 35) 


and railing, by a wide cement-paved 
walk; and at the further end of it, 
particularly deserving of notice, the 
materially narrowed enclosure is ex- 
tended into a roomy and charming 
lounging retreat—comfortably and at- 


tractively furnished in wicker and re- 


servedly decorated with potted shrubs 
and plants—into which descend steps 
from a graveled garden walk. 

The pool itself is comparatively small, 
being about 10’ wide by 18’ in length. 
It is, of course, walled and floored with 
concrete, and graduates in depth from 
about 2’ at one end to 7’ at the other. 
The water level is so regulated as to 
remain within approximately 6” of the 
top of the basin, and the edge is fin- 
ished with a metal hand-rail. Equipped 
with intake and outlet pipes, the water 
supply is constantly refreshed. 

The swimming pool illustrated at the 
top of page 35 is comparatively simple, 
with nothing in the way of screening 
architecture or nearby trees, save on 
the side opposite the house, to shield 
it from view. However, it is located 
in the rear grounds, and there are trees 
and foliage somewhat removed from the 
pool that help to seclude it from the 
street. A red brick walk, edged with 
cement, borders it on three sides, and 
a short space back from one end, with 
the ground underneath paved, is an 
inviting semicircular garden seat backed 
by a box hedge that, with the small 
table included, constitutes a pleasant 
little retreat for resting or for refresh- 
ments. The pool is about 12’ wide by 
24’ long, and, walled and floored with 
concrete, graduates in depth from 2’ at 
one end to 7’ 6” at the other. Here again 
intake and outlet pipes keep the water 
clean and fresh. The convenience of its 
location deserves to be especially noticed. 


In the construction of swimming 
pools it is, of course, particularly es- 
sential that there be provided intake and 
outlet pipes for a constant refreshing 
of the water. This does not mean, 
necessarily, that the water is to be kept 
flowing to and from the pool continu- 
ously, but the supply should be more or 
less changed each day. Frequently the 
pool is, incidentally, connected up with 
the irrigation system of the garden, 
when it becomes a sort of reservoir, 
and when this is the arrangement the 
renewing of the pool’s water supply is 
made a very simple matter, practically 
automatically. And besides the intake 
and outlet pipes, there should be as- 
sured, if the latter pipe will not ac- 
complish it, a means for completely 
draining the pool occasionally, to the 
end that it may be cleaned. 

While concrete, cement surfaced, is 
generally employed for the walls and 
floor of swimming pools, a tile-finished 
basin is also often found. The depth 
is usually graduated, something after 
the manner of the pools here illustrated, 
and frequently a spring-board, placed 
over the deep water, will be included 
in the equipment. In most parts of 
the United States, outdoor bathing and 
swimming are, unfortunately, possible 
or enjoyable during but a comparatively 
small portion of the year. Hence, in 
order to lengthen this period, some 
builders of private swimming pools pro- 
vide a special system for heating the 
water. This commonly consists of hot- 
water pipes extended horizontally along 
the sides of the basin, beneath the water 
surface—one perhaps near the bottom 
and another about midway of the depth. 
In this way the temperature of the 
water may be raised to almost any 
degree desirable. 


Decorating Your Own Furniture 


(Continued from page 45) 


putting on those unbelievably straight 
lines which so enhance the appearance 
of decorated furniture, and it will well 
pay to master its use, even if a lesson 
or so is necessary. The principle of the 
whole matter lies in holding the handle 
of the brush with the thumb and first 
two fingers of the right hand, so placing 
the last two fingers that the edge of 
wood near which the line of color is 
being painted will act as an undeviat- 
ing guide, and since the position of the 
hand is unchanged, becoming viselike in 
its grip, it is pulled along by the strength 
of the upper arm, the even stripe of 
color appearing magically from under 
the dragging brush. 

If decorated furniture is artistically 
planned from the beginning, its final 


effect is assured. One of the prettiest 
conceits is to paint all the outer sur- 
face of a piece of furniture, such as a 
chest of drawers, a dull flat decorative 
color,—blue, green, black, putty, and 
to paint its interior, which in the case 
of the chest would mean the entire 
drawers with the exception of the outer 
front, a brilliant hue, such as Chinese 
red, orange, amber, mauve, peacock; 
decorating the outer surface, which is 
the dull color, with a design formed of 
bright bits of contrasting color. 

In bedroom furniture it will be found 
effective to paint all the pieces a soft 
putty color, except for the tops of the 
bureau, dressing table, chest, desk and 
table, which may be a peacock or dull 

(Continued on page 72) 
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103-K PARK AVENUE 





The RESIDENCE of 
BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Author—Kennebunkport, Me. 


is 


Kelsey 
Health Heated 


The System has proven entirely satis- 
factory during the coldest weather 
we have known here: 16° below. 


Yours very truly, 


BOOTH TARKINGTON, Esq.” 


The Kelsey is Noiseless, Dustless, 
Burstless and Leakless 


We will gladly send further information 
upon request 


THE Kewse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 


237 JAMES STREET 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
YORK OFFICE 


BOSTON-9-OFFICE, 
405-K P. O. SQUARE BLDG. 
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All-Cla y {EP ECO “Fixtures 


ERE it possible for you to cut through a 

section of an All-Clay “Tepeco” Porcelain 
Bath you would quickly realize why this product 
is so generally acknowledged to be the best and 
most sanitary plumbing fixture material. You 
would see a solid body of clay. You would see 
how the intensity of the firing had caused the 
glaze to seep into and become a part of the clay 
body itself. With what results? 


CRUB and rub, with any toilet or cleansing 

preparations that you mind to use, you cannot 
wear down the surface of a “Tepeco” Bath. It 
will always be just as smooth, just as white, just 
as clean as the day installed. So hard and im- 
penetrable is the glaze on an All-Clay “Tepeco” 
Porcelain Bath that a dampened cloth alone will 
remove any trace of stain or soil. And instead 
of having to remove your tub, after a few years, 
buy another, pay the plumber’s labor again, you 
have a permanent investment. 


HERE’S another point also worthy of men- 

tion. Porcelain is a heat resistant material, 
practically a non-conductor of heat or cold. In- 
stead of having your nice hot bath become luke- 
warm from heat transmission through the sides, 
your “Tepeco” Porcelain Bath helps retain the 
temperature you wished. 
* EKPECO” Plumbing fixtures lighten house- 

work, create more sanitary conditions, in- 
spire pride of ownership and are ultimately 
economical. Its cost does not increase the total 
plumbing bill more than 10% at the most. There 
is a “Tepeco” Plumbing Fixture for every place 
and purpose. It pays. 


THE TRENTON 
POTTERIES COMPANY 
AXD plants LRENTON, N. J. 
BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 

If you intend to build or renovate 


your plumbing, write for our instruc- 
tive book, “Bathrooms of Character.” 
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Ly } JA Better Bathroom 


ae” - oe Moderate eee | 
would say that this bathroom was better 


gate ag $a’ 

than the average? It is, yet it costs no more. 
The Mott light-weight tub revolutionized the 
manufacture of solid porcelain baths. There 
nothing better, though it is not expensive 


1S 


The Villard lavatory is moderate in price yet it 1s 
a marvel of the Potters’ art in vitreous china. 


The Silentum toilet is all that the name implies, 
and it has an unusually large bowl and water area. 
While this is not an expensive bathroom, it has a 
certain style and refinement characteristic of Mott 
plumbing. 


For almost a century the name of Mott has stood 
for the best in plumbing equipment. It is your 
guarantee now for quality and dependability. 


Send for our latest Bathroom Book. It is just off 
the press and gives many valuable suggestions in 
the selection of plumbing equipment for the home 
in addition to various designs and color schemes 





in tile, especially prepared by our Tile Depart- | 


ment. Write today. Address Department A. 


The J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, Trenton, NJ. 


New York, Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street 
* Roster *Toledo Pittsburgh 
*Chicage *Indianapolis *Washington, D. C. 
*Lincoin, Neb *Dayten, Ohio Columbus, Ohio 
*Jacksontille, Fle *st. Louls Houston, Texas 
“ac. Peal, Min *New Orleans *Portiand, Ore 
*Dea Molnes *Kaneas City, Mo El Paso, Texas 
* Detroit *Salt Lake City *Havana, Cuba 


MOTT SOUTHERN CO 
*Atlanta, Ga 
MOTT CO. of CALIFORNIA 


MOTT COMPANY, Limited Cleveland 
*Montreal *Turento 


Winnipes, Canada 


MY“ co. of PENNA *San Francisco, 
*Philadeiphia, I's Los Angeles 
*Showroorn * equipped with model bathrooms 
*_* es 
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Decorating Your Own Furniture 


(Continued from page 70) 


rose. A use for the striping brush may 
be found here, for a black line three- 
quarters of an inch from the edge, and 
a quarter of an inch wide, may be run 
on three sides of all the tops, excluding 
the back edge. Another quarter-inch 
stripe, this time matching the color of 
the top, may be run around all panels, 
knobs, and drawer edges; and a design, 
such as the largest basket stencil, in 
blended colorings such as rose, blue, 
green, brown, ivory and black, may be 
applied in the middle of the second 
bureau drawer, and on the head and 
foot of the bed. 

To render a design at times more 
effective try first laying on a medallion 
or square of deep ivory paint, and after 
this dries stencil the design in colors 
upon this background. The small de- 
sign at the bottom of the page, at the 
left of the ribbon and flower festoon, 
may be handled this way if desired. 
First cut a stencil the shape of the 
outer edge of the entire design, the 
dotted line making this clear. Through 
this stencil paint in the ivory. Prepare 
a second stencil, disregarding the dotted 
lines, simply cutting the blackened part 
of the design, and stencil it onto the 
ivory ground; the foliage of the tree 


might be dark blue, the trunk brown, 
the grass bright green, the tiny windows 
a Chinese red. This design may be 
used as a separate unit or as a border. 

Black furniture may be given a 
Chinese note if decorated with narrow 
lines of gilt. The design at the top of 
page 44 at the left of the oval may 
form the half of a nearly square design 
to be placed in the panel of the head 
and footboard of such a bed, in colors 
dark rose, dark blue, tan, gray-white 
and green, with the outer line of gilt, 
with matching gilt lines on the edge of 
the bed panels. The other pieces of the 
suite may be done likewise. This de- 
sign may also be used for a border, or 
as a separate unit as it stands, or hori- 
zontally on chair backs and various 
other places. 

Two-toned furniture is also effective. 
Mouse-colored pieces may be stenciled 
in Vandyke brown, putty stenciled in 
deep blue, green stenciled in ivory, black 
stenciled in dark blue with gold centers 
to the flowers. Once started in this 
fascinating undertaking, many new and 
varied combinations and ideas will be 
suggested, and each month the coming 
of a new magazine will be fraught with 
exciting and novel suggestions. 


NOTES OF THE GARDEN CLUBS 


“HE Garden Club of St. Louis, Mo., 
‘| whose president is Dr. Hermon 
von Schrenk, has a limited mem- 
bership of 54 men and women, a ma- 
jority of whom are married couples. A 
requirement of admission to the club is 
that one should have a garden, be inter- 
ested in gardens, or in the growing of 
plants and shrubs. From October to 
May meetings are held monthly in the 
homes of members, many of whom pre- 
pare original papers. Notable in the 
club membership are Dr. George T. 
Moore, Director of the Missouri Botani- 
cal Garden (Shaw’s), Dr. B. M. Duggar, 
in charge of plant pathology at Shaw’s 


Garden, and the President, Dr. von 
Schrenk, a scientist of note. 
In May, 1920, the First Annual 


Flower Show was held in the Floral 
Display House of the Missouri Botani- 
cal Gardens. Any person living in St. 
Louis or within twenty-five miles of 
the Court House, was invited to exhibit 
cut flowers, potted plants, branches of 
flowering trees and shrubs, wild flowers, 
edible mushrooms and kitchen herbs. 
The purpose of the Show was not only 
to stimulate greater interest in horticul- 
tural excellence, but to demonstrate the 
large varieties of plants which could be 
grown in and near the city. Seventy- 
two varieties of perennials, cut in bloom, 
appeared on the list offered for prizes, 
as well as over a dozen annuals, all by 
May 15th. Fuchsias and Lantana were 
among the potted plants listed for 
prizes. In addition to many ribbons of- 
fered to amateurs, was a large variety of 
prizes, including garden tools, a trellis, 
a bird house, a bird bath on a pedestal, 
stakes, a basket and cutting knife for 
the best asparagus, a hand cart, books 
on gardening, “fitted” and other garden 
baskets, flower containers, etc. A silver 
vase offered must be won three con- 
secutive years to be retained. The com- 
mercial growers received $1,500 or 
$1,600 in awards. One of the entries 
for competition was the best pansy bed 
25’ square. No charge was made for 
entries or admission, and the Show was 
most successful. 


HE North Country Club of Long 
Island was organized in 1913, and 
the President is Mrs. Beekman Win- 
throp. There are 44 members, men and 
women, many coming from the large 
estates at Oyster Bay, Glen Cove, Mill 


Neck, Westbury, Cold Spring Harbor, 
Huntington and Syosset. The Club has 
ten social summer meetings, with no 
formal program for the season, and the 
business meeting in April. One of the 
members, Mrs. Harold I. Pratt, has been 
especially interested in roses, on which 
she wrote an article which was published 
in the Bulletin of the Garden Club of 
America. The rose garden of Mrs. Aaron 
Ward, at Roslyn, has been famous. The 
late Mrs. Doubleday (Neltje Blanchan) 
was a former president, known and 
loved for her books, “Nature’s Garden”, 
“The American Flower Garden”, etc. 
The Club has contributed to local flower 
shows, and during the war also sent 
funds to the Royal Horticultural Society. 


HE Garden Club of Trenton, New 

Jersey, was organized in 1912, and 
the president is Miss Frances M. Dickin- 
son. The Club is composed of 29 mem- 
bers, women, most of whom are active 
gardeners. The Club meets monthly 
from October to May, and many of the 
programs are original papers by mem- 
bers. Miss Anne Mcllvaine’s articles on 
“The Broadening Use of the Garden 
Club” received the prize from the Gar- 
den Club of America in 1916, and during 
the war, she was Chairman of the New 
Jersey Committee of the Woman’s Land 
Army. 

Occasionally professionals deliver ad- 
dresses to the Club, and with the pro- 
ceeds of the lecture by Dr. Reik of New 
York in 1920, shrubbery and box-wood 
were planted in the grounds of the 
“Barracks”, built in Trenton in 1758, and 
which are an important Colonial land- 
mark. During the war the Club co- 
operated with a committee carrying on 
vacant lot gardens, and in addition a 
gift of shrubbery was sent to the 
grounds at Camp Dix. 


HE Garden Club of Ulster County, 

New York, was organized in 1914. 
The President is Mrs. John Washburn, 
and there are 40 members, all of whom 
do gardening; also there are three “sum- 
mer” and two “honorary” members. 
Meetings are held every two weeks from 
March to November, and two field days 
are arranged, one for Kingston and the 
other for Saugerties. Pvizes are awarded 
for exhibitions of flowers displayed in 
shop windows, as well as for exhibits in 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Roses that assure the 


beauty of your garden 


The prize-winning Columbia or the snow- 
white Frau Karl Druschi—the yellow Sun- 
burst or the soft pink J. L. Mock—it matters 
not—if it is a genuine Conard Star Rose, it 
will BLOOM or we will refund your money. 





For Conard Star Roses are hardy field-grown plants 
raised by rose specialists nationally known. On 
every rose you get our Star Tag Guarantee—a 
durable little celluloid tag with the name of the rose 
printed on it. This is the symbol of 
our guarantee and is also a permanent 
identification of the rose. 





“This tag is my 
ee da: It’s not the guarantee which makes our 
Conard Star Rose.” roses bloom but the quality of our 

plants which enables 

us to make the guar- 

antee. 


Our little book, 

cess with Roses,’’ 
worth dollars. Price to 
you, l0c. Send for it, 
Our beautifully illus- 
trated catalog of over 
200 varieties is free. 
Write for it today. 


ONARD % ROSES 


& JONES COMPANY 
BOX 126, WEST GROVE, PA. 


Robert Pyle, Pres. A. Wintzer, Vice-Pres 
Backed by over 50 years’ experience. 


for 1 K S CUIDE 


ITS FREE A WORTH WHILE BOOK WRITE TODAY 


For vegetable growers and all lovers of flowers. Lists the old stand-bys; 
tells of many new varieties. Valuable instructions on planting and care. 
Get the benefit of the oldest catalog seed house and largest growers of 
Asters in America. For 72 years the leading authority on vegetable, 
flower and farm seeds, plants, bulbs, and fruits. 12 greenhouses. 500 acres. 
Vick Quality Seeds Grow the Best Crops the Earth Produces 

This book, the best we have issued, is absolutely free. Send for 
sod copy today before you forget. A postcard is sufficient. 


JAMES VICK’ S SONS, 18 Stone St. 
ways. Rochester, N. The Flower City 
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If you write now for our 1921 Catalogue, | 1921 CATALOGUE 


we will send the Famous HENDERSON 
Collection of Seeds—one packet each of NOW READY 
Ponderesa Tomato, Big Boston Let- | Bigger and better than 


tuce, White Tipped Scarlet Radish, 
Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Hen- 
derson’s Brilliant Mixture Poppies, 
Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas. 
HOW TO GET THEM 

Simply state where you saw this adver 
tisement, enclose ten cents for mailing 
the big Diamond Anniversary Catalogue, 
and the seeds will be sent without extra 
charge. 


ever, the most beauti 
ful and complete horti- 
cultural publication of 
the year, a book of 


168 pages 


& color pages. Over 
1000 beautiful engrav- 
ings showing actual 
results. A mine of 
valuable garden  in- 
formation. Send today 


EMPTY ENVELOPES 
COUNT FOR CASH 
These tested seeds come in a coupon en > : 
velope which, emptied and returned, will for this helpful guide 
be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment | to a better garden and 
on any order amounting to $1.00 or | the special seed col- 
more. Don’t delay; write at once. lection, 





3556537 


vata) HENDERSON & CD. connsnoy s: 


NEw YORK: CITY 
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Gardening Knowledge 
Brings Garden Success 


Increase your success and enhance your pleasure by master- 
ing the fundamentals of gardening. You can do this easily 
and pleasantly in your spare moments by availing yourself 
of our Home Study Course in Gardening. It will help you to 
grow more delicious vegetables, more luscious fruits and more 
beautiful flowers. 


This HOME STUDY COURSE 


under the direction of the well- One of these helpful lessons on 
known authority, Arthur Smith, a seasonable subject relating to 
teaches you the “‘why and where- the home garden appears regu 
fore’ of every gardening opera- larly in every issue of the Gar- 
tion. It gives you a deeper un- deners’ Chronicle, This is a 
derstanding of plant life and of monthly magazine devoted ex- 
its needs—an understanding clusively to practical gardening 
which assures success, in all its phases. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle 


will be of inestimable help to you in your 
garden work. It is both precise and practical, 
giving detailed methods that any one can carry 
out. It is like having a veteran gardener at 
your elbow for advice in every emergency. 

The special articles every month are from 
the pens of America’s foremost gardeners and 
horticulturists. The review columns inform 
you regarding the best gardening literature at 
home and abroad. Every garden lover needs 
this magazine. 


12 Lessons $2 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle will be sent 
you every month for one full year upon 
receipt of only $2. Each issue will con- 
tain a complete lesson on home gardening, 
also a wealth of other material. 

Send $2, check or money order. Order today and start the Home 
Study Course before outdoor work begins. 


Gardeners’ Chronicle, 288 Fifth Ave., New York 






































Let Evergreens 
Increase the Charm 
of Your Home 


MAGINE that home in 

the photo without ever- 
greens! Wouldn’t its ex- 
terior be so much bricks 
and stone and mortar? 


The charm evergreens give 
doesn’t fade when Old Jack 
Frost thrusts forth his with- 
ering hand. 


Therein lies the permanent 
ornamental value of well 
chosen evergreens, 


But—be sure to choose well. 
We are ready to supply choice 
epecimens from the largest stock 
of evergreens in the world. And 
—at a modest price—quality cone 


HILL’s Ev 


~the proud product of a Sty Ge thet, has made better evergreens its 
business for over 60 years. Any —y = Nurseryman or Florist you consult 
za affirm this. Send in your name a ~~ for a Complimentary Copy of our 1921 
7 — : The D. Hill Nursery Co., tnc. 
Bve rvreen Specialists for over 60 Yeare 
901 Cedar Si., DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 
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‘ills Through 
the Spout 


This is only one of the unusual features of 


West Bend Aluminum Tea Kettles. Rising 
steam and splashing water, which frequently 
cause scalded hands, are entirely avoided by fill- 
ing the kettle through the spout. Projecting ears 
hold the handle free from the kettle surface, 
preventing its becoming hot. 


The West Bend Tea Kettle exemplifies the 
high standard of workmanship, originality of 
design, and beauty of finish which discriminating 
housewives appreciate. Like the 200 other items 
in the West Bend line of aluminum ware, the 
tea kettle is stamped from a single sheet of 99% 
pure aluminum without seams or joints. It is 
built especially heavy and strong where strength 
is needed. West Bend welding is guaranteed 
permanently sound. West Bend spouts will not 
break off, even under hardest usage. 

rhe “Sun Ray” inside finish, which facilitates clean 
ing, is an original West Bend feature. /1t gwes aluminum 
ware the brilliant lustre of sterling silver. 

If your dealer does not carry West Bend ware in 
stock, write us—we'll see that you're supplied. 


West Bend aluminum ware bears the star of approval 
of Good Housekeeping Institute, signifying that 
authorized investigation finds this ware to be strictly 
first class and all that its manufacturers claim for it. 
Send in your name and address, and name of your 
dealer. We will mail you Aitchen Kraft, a booklet filled 
with helpful information on the use and care of alumi 
num cooking utensils 


WEST BEND 
Dept. K. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY 
WEST BEND, WIS., U. S. A. 
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(Continued from page 72) 


private residences. Members exchange 
plants and seeds through an exchange 
committee. 

The most important enterprise of the 
Club in 1920 was a competition for 
dahlias raised from seed. Besides this, 
school gardens have been organized and 
interest was stimulated in beautifying 
the county. 


HE Garden Club of Greenwich, 

Connecticut, whose newly elected 
president is Mrs. Luke Vincent Lock- 
wood, was organized in 1913, and has 
60 members, women whose eligibility 
for the Club depends upon their work- 
ing in the garden. There are monthly 
meetings from April to November, with 
extra field days on which sometimes as 
many as four or five gardens are visited. 
The last annual Flower Show was held 


| at the home of Mrs. E. Dimon Bird. 


garden 


At a recent meeting of representatives 
of Garden Clubs of Greenwich, Bedford, 
Larchmont, New Canaan, New Rochelle, 
Rye and Ridgefield, it was decided to 
hold a joint show to be called the 
Flower Show of Westchester and Fair- 
field Counties, in June, 1921. Following 
a general suggestion of the Garden Club 
of America, a number of members’ gar- 
dens have been listed with the secre- 
taries who issue cards of admission to 
visitors from affiliated clubs. 

The Garden Club of Greenwich has 
received so much public appreciation of 
its planting of the grounds of the local 
hospital that a committee will endeavor 
whenever possible to extend planting to 
the grounds of other institutions, the 
next one to be undertaken being the 
Y. W. C. A. One of the members, Mrs. 
Frederick Gotthold, has had a diversified 
including one of the earliest 
water gardens and also a rock garden. 
Another member is Miss Lilian C. Alder- 
son, a garden designer. 


HE Garden Club of Somerset Hills, 

New Jersey, whose president is 
Mrs. Francis G. Lloyd, was organized 
in 1914. The membership is composed 
of 70 women, a number of whom work 
in their gardens, and who meet twice 
a month from May to November, ar- 
ranging exhibits of flowers and veg- 
etables, and occasionally a lecture by a 
professional is provided. In June, 1920, 
the members joined with the clubs of 
Summit, Morristown, and Short Hills, 
in holding a Rose Show at the latter 
place. One member, Mrs. S. S. Wheeler, 
has hybridized amaryllis, and another 
member, Mrs. William A. Hutcheson 
(Martha Brooks Brown), is a profes- 


| sional lecturer and designer of gardens. 


The Club supervises village planting in 
three places, including the grounds of 
the Bernardsville Bank, and has planted 
a simple garden at the Clinton Reforma- 
tory for Women. 


HE Garden Club of Middletown, 
Connecticut, was organized in 1916, 
and the president is Mrs. Robert Hern- 
don Fife. The number of members is 
limited to 30 women, most of whom are 
practical gardeners. Two meetings are 
held in May and two in June, and the 
rest of the year monthly. The program 
this year has included papers on the 
gardens of New Orleans, California and 
Hawaii. 
The president (Sarah Gildersleeve 
Fife) is the author of “A Diary of Flow- 
ers”. The Club provides garden books, 


| and catalogs of nurseries and seedsmen 


ee eT | 


for a shelf in the local public library, 
the grounds of which it has planted with 
shrubs and flowers, with the double pur- 
pose of beautifying this place and of 
demonstrating the possibilities of main- 
taining a small garden in a town. The 
chief achievement of the Club has been 
the important part it takes in the An- 
nual Garden Fete, which is conducted 


by a committee representing all the 
charitable organizations in Middletown. 


HE Garden Club of Norristown, 

Pa., was organized in 1913, and has 
a membership of nearly 200, open to 
men and women. The president is Mrs. 
Randolph Wright, and meetings are 
held in the Regar Museum every month 
in the year. The dues were originally 
only 25 cents but have recently been 
increased to $1.00. 

A printed program is issued in which 
are included monthly reviews of maga- 
zines on gardening and forestry, as well 
as papers by the members. Occasionally 
professional specialists address the Club. 
The subject for this year’s program is 
Trees. There are two Field Days, or 
Pilgrimages, each year, when visits have 
been paid to the best nurseries, Bartram’s 
Garden, the Rose Garden of George C. 
Thomas (now removed to California), 
the Botanical Gardens of the University 
of Pennsylvania, to Dr. George Wood- 
ward's to see his Wall Garden, to Edwin 
Gribbel Dreer’s, to see his collection of 
all the varieties of trees adapted to the 
climate and -conditions of that section 
of the country, and to a rare natural 
habitat of the closed and fringed gen- 
tians. 

Spring and Fall Flower Shows are 
held, the last one having been in the 
Ersine Club, and are open to the public. 
The exhibits of flowers are sold and the 
proceeds applied to the purchase of 
prizes, which included a sprayer, labels, 
stakes, books, a garden magazine sub- 
scription, flower containers, etc. Prizes 
are offered to the High School pupils for 
the best poster to be used to advertise 
the shows. At the Annual Plant Ex- 
change, the townspeople are invited to 
cooperate by bringing plants to ex- 
change. 

Most of the members have small city 
gardens, some not over 15’ or 20’ x 50’ 
or 60’. The garden of Miss Bertha 
Harry, founder of the Club, is of this 
type, yet it contains roses, and nearly 
fifty varieties of perennials and annuals 
from which not only the house was con- 
stantly supplied with flewers, but in one 
season nearly 200 bouquets were sent to 
the local hospital as well as weekly flow- 
ers to a chapel and some to a Philadel- 
phia hospital. 

The Club sends flowers each week of 
the growing season to the Flower Mis- 
sion of Philadelphia, and, at Christmas, 
plants to shut-ins. The periodicals taken 
by the Club are passedtion to the library. 

During the war vacant lot gardening 
was started for all interested and sales 
of flowers were held in the Public 
Square, the receipts from which were 
contributed to the War Chest, Red Cross, 
The Camp Garden Fund, and an Arme- 
nian and Servian orphan were “adopted” ; 
also an orchard was planted in France, 
and boxes of plants were sent by mem- 
bers to Camp Dix and the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard. Recently two memorial 
trees have been planted on the High 
School grounds in honor of Norristown 
heroes. 


HE Garden Club of Essex Fells, 

N. J., organized October, 1919, is 
composed of thirty-two women who 
meet once a month. Mrs. Condict is 
President. She has done original work 
garden planning, etc. Although such a 
new club, it has already inspired women 
to make gardens for the first time, as 
well as supply older gardeners with 
definite information as to better choice 
of flowers, etc. Mrs. Frank Richards 
Ford, of New York, is especially inter- 
ested in securing lecturers for the Club. 


HE James River Garden Club, 

Richmond, Va., Mrs. Thomas S. 

Wheelwright, President, was organized 
(Continued on page 76) 
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GINE a golden stream 

of morning sunlight 

pouring into a room con- 

taining this dainty break- 
fast set! 

Windsor chairs, drop-leaf 
table and console harmonize to 
perfection. Obtainable either in 
antique finish or sea foam green: 
hand decorations with both 
styles. 

At all 
shops. 


first class furniture 


[The FiginAl 
Simonds 


Company 
\Fuarnsture 
Sqracuse 
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Braus Galleries, inc. 





ANNOUNCE 
The Opening of their New Building | 


AT 


422 MADISON AVENUE 


BETWEEN 48th & 49th STREETS 





You are cordially invited to view a newly as- 
sembbed and extensive collection of choice 
Paintings Prints Mirrors 
Frames Lamps and Shades Period Furniture | 
Sicard and other Potteries and Art Novelties 


422 MADISON AVENUE 


358 FIFTH AVENUE 
Bet. 48th & 49th Sts. i 


N. W. Cor. 34th St. 











MILCH GALLERIES) 


Dealers in 





AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS 


and 


SCULPTURE | 


New Illustrated booklet * Art 


Notes” sent on request 





108 West 57th Street 


__ “MOONLIGHT” _NEW_YORK 








by Willard L. Metcalf _ 














—-« Todhunter Mantels 


EARLY ENGLISH & COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 








FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 


It is round the hearth that so many hours of relaxation 
are spent, in the enjoyment of afternoon tea, reading or in 
conversation with friends. 

Is your fireplace furnished as such an important decora 
tive feature of your room should be? 





From the wealth of the past we have selected the choicest and 
most interesting original pieces, reproducing them by forge and 
anvil, in the manner of former days. 

ANDIRONS—GRATES 
FENDERS—BELLOWS 


FIRETOOLS (in sets or single pieces) 
LOG HOLDERS—SCREENS | 
HEARTH BRUSHES 

COAL SCUTTLES 
FIRE-BACKS—TRIVETS 
CRANES AND TRAMMELS 
TOOL RESTS AND STANDS 
JAMB HOOKS 


Illustrations upon request 
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ARTHUR TODHUNTER 


Showrooms 10! Park Ave., (corner 40th St.,) New York 





ROOKWOOD 


This group of Rookwood vases was executed 
in Ox-blood red glaze. Rookwood art-objects 
may be seen at the various Rookwood 
agencies thruout the country. 

Write for literature 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 


Fine Tiles and Pottery 
CINCINNATI, O, 
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Burpee’s Annual 
The Leading American Seed Catalog 


Burpee’s Annual is a complete guide to the | 


vegetable and flower garden. It fully describes 
the Burpee Quality Seeds, with a hundred of the 
finest vegetables and flowers illustrated in the 
colors of nature. 


Lower Prices. Wherever possible we have re- 


duced the price of seeds by the pound and have | 


increarced the number of seeds contained in the 
packet. You will find much lower prices in 
Burpee’s Annual for 1921. 


If you are interested in gardening, Burpee’s 
Annual will be mailed to you free. Write for 
your copy today. 


Just tear off the coupon and fill in the space below 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 


Name 


Street or R. F. D 


Postoffice 
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(Continued from page 74) 


1915. There are fifty-seven members, 
women, who almost all work in their 
gardens. Meetings are held at irregular 
intervals throughout the year excepting 
in July and August, and there are ex- 
changes of plants and sales of flowers. 
Last spring exhibits were held of a 
large variety of daffodils and irises. 

Garden produce and flowers were sold 
last spring, first on the curb, and later 
from a market stall—a large sum being 
netted for European relief. A separate 
fiower sale was also conducted. Mem- 
bers prepare papers for many of the 
meetings and Mrs. M. C. Patterson, 
Mrs. Frank Duke, and Mrs. Wheel- 
wright have written for one of the 
leading garden magazines. Lectures at 
meetings were on “Practical Gardening” 
by Mrs. Edmund, State Garden special- 
ist, and Mr. Duncan Lee. 

This year experiments have been 
made in forcing French endive in a 
cellar, and in fall planting of Chinese 
Celestial radishes. In 1920 members 
planned a city lot in a contest judged 
by Mrs. Charles F. Gillett, landscape 
architect, who had given the Club in- 
struction in mapping and planting. The 
most important part of the Club’s pro- 


gram for the current year is writing up 
and illustrating “Historic Gardens of 
Virginia”, and last fall, planning and 
planting with a border of two thousand 
plants the grounds of the Children’s 
Free Hospital for Cripples. In 1920, 
the Club has established twenty-five 
Junior Flower Clubs in three public 
schools and distributed more than 500 
packets of seeds and about 2,000 plants, 
1,500 coming from the garden of the 
President. Fifteen dollars is offered in 
prizes to the Junior Clubs. 

So far as the members know, their 
Receipt Book for Conservation of Food, 
published before America went into the 
War, was the pioneer of such literature 
in America. Other War work of the 
James River Club included help in the 
Victory Loan Drive, a school prize of 
$10 to Richmond School gardens, a $25 
scholarship in the Women’s Land Army 
Training School, at the University of 
Virginia, and responding to an appeal 
from Europe for garden seed, imple- 
ments, etc. In the city of Nisch, Ser- 
bia, there is a school garden tended by 
little children, known as the James 
River Club, which supports the garden. 

ELLEN P. CUNNINGHAM 
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ARE THESE YOUR PROBLEMS 


In the past year House & Garpen’s /nformation Service answered over six thousand 


| inquiries on matters falling within the scope of the magazine. A 


each que stiom is regularly charged 
which 


I have purchased a house and am 
making some changes in it. My prob- 
lem is the outside. I want it painted in 
a two tone combination and would like 
to have some of your advisers suggest 
harmonious color combinations. I am 
enclosing a photograph. The house has 
now a yellow body and dark brown 
trim. Thanking you in advance for 
any suggestions you can give me, I 
remain, ——. 

Answer—An attractive color scheme 
shows a green shingled effect with white 
trim throughout. Stain the roof a golden 
brown, paint gables and body tan, bor- 
dering on chocolate, and make the sash 
a deep brown and the porch floors dust 
color. Or you might have the house 
deep yellow with white trim, black 
sash, soft harmonizing green for gables, 
moss green roof and red chimneys. Still 
another arrangement when the lower 
and upper part of the house are dif- 
ferent, is to paint the lower story red 
and the upper body gray, the trim in 
either case to be self colored; sash, 
white, roof, natural wood shingles, 
blinds, dark green. 

The following are some color schemes 
for body, trim and sash: 

Pearl gray, pure white, maroon. 

Cream, light brown, dark bottle green. 

Ivory white, pure white, maroon. 

Pure white, dark bottle green, black. 

Medium drab, ivory white, maroon. 

Chocolate brown, pure white, maroon. 

French gray, pure white, maroon. 

Colonial yellow, pure white, white. 

Bronze gray, pure white, maroon. 

Fawn, pure white, maroon. 

Stone color, ivory white, 
brown. 

Slate, pure white, warm brown. 


chocolate 


ee of 25 cents for 


The questions which follow are examples of those 
we have answered and stand ready to answer for you 


Inquiry—I am a reader of your very 
interesting magazine and being in need 
of some advice have decided to avail 
myself of your generosity and ask your 
help in the furnishing of my dressing 
room. This room has an eastern ex- 
posure and is papered in a very pretty 
and unusual but cold gray paper. This 
paper has a somewhat bluish cast and 
makes the room c and uninviting. 

The furniture is dull mahogany with 
a little carving. 

My chief problems are curtains and 
draperies—the color that will best har- 
monize with the paper. Whether a day 
bed or chaise longue would add to the 
room and what kind of lighting fixtures 
would be the most effective. 

And one other matter. Can you ad- 
vise me where to purchase two painted 
wooden chairs for the living room? 

Answer—I would sugegst that you 
have rose-colored taffeta hangings over 
the palest of pink silk gauze sash cur- 
tains. These will counteract the effect 
of the gray paper and will give a 
charming light in the room. 

I think a chaise longue would be the 
most appropriate in this room and I 
would advise you to have it upholstered 
in a gray and rose cretonne and piled 
with cushions covered with pink taf- 
feta. 

In the matter of lighting fixtures, 
plain dull silver would harmonize with 
the paper and be effective and in keep- 
ing. I would also suggest a powder 
blue pottery jar for a lamp, with a 
pale rose-colored shade. 

I am enclosing a list of firms that 
have a large variety of lighting fixtures 
and also some manufacturers of painted 
furniture. 
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Kunderd’s Marvelous 


Ruffled Gladioli 


offer something entirely new 
and original for your garden. 
Far removed from the com- 
mon sorts in type and ex- 
quisite coloring, their ruffled 
petals carry a stamp of beauty 
as well pronounced as it is 
undefinable. 


































Our splendid new catalog will 
be sent free on request. It de- 
scribes eighty new sorts introduced 
this year for the first time, and 
illustrates many of them, eight in 
natural colors. In addition it in- 
cludes valuable cultural informa- 
tion that you should have. 44 
pages of Gladioli matter—all of it 
interesting—send today for a free 
copy. 


A. E. KUNDERD 


The Originator of the 
“Ruffled Gladioli”’ 


Box 2, Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 
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5 Largest and in every way the best raspberry grown 
E today. Plants are northern grown, very hardy, ever- 

bearing and abundant producers. The fruit is twice as 
; large as ordinary raspberries, bright red and very sweet, 


: Illustration shows actual size of SYRACUSE Red Rasp- 
i berries grown on no finer bushes than you receive when 
you order from Green’s Nursery Co. 

! Other new fruits of rare quality are CACO, a 
: wonderful, large red grape; the ROCHESTER 
4 peach and the HONEYSWEET black-cap rasp 
berry. 

Everything for the Garden and Orchard 


Our trees are True To Name. Best varieties 

of apple, pear, peach, cherry, nut and shade 

trees; strawberry, yines, gooseberry, black- 
ye 





berry, raspberry currant bushes, shrubs, 
vines, roses and amentals, 

Over 40 years of growing better plants. Buy 
direct and save money Send for our free 
catalogue today. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 108 Rochester, N. Y. 
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Water Lily Pools 
are Easily Made 


Expert labor is not needed. 

You or your gardener can su- 

pervise, and a day laborer can do 

the work. My 1921 catalog gives 
working plans and directions. 


Rare Water Lilies 


and water plants are pictured and described in 
, , * this booklet; facts about their colors, blooming 
time, habits, and how to grow them, are carefully stated. Send today for 
a copy. 
William Tricker, Water Lily Specialist 


Box G Arlington, New Jersey 





























to mail to you 


In this catalog we describe accu- 
rately the sturdy-growing varieties 
that have helped us build the larg- 












est seed and nursery business in the 
world. For 67 years we have listed 
only the strains that we were sure 


deserved our support. 


S & H 


seeds and nursery stock will surely 
please you, howevercritical youare, 


Write— TONIGHT —for your copy of 
this interesting, well-illustrated catalog. 


THE STORRS AND HARRISON Co. 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen 


Box 47 


Painesville, Ohio 



































These 
Wonderful 
New Flowers 


the sensations of 1921—should 
be in your garden this year. 
You will be proud of every 
one of them. 


1. A New Bedding Petunia 
“Purple Queen’’ 


An exquisite rich, clear purple, over 
laid with a velvety sheen—an entirely 
new color in petunias, entrancingly 
beautiful in beds or clumps. Like the 
“Rosy Morn” petunias, the plants bloom 
very freely and continuously. They 
are always covered with flowers, aver 
aging in size about four inches across. 


Pkt. 50c. 


2. Queen Anne’s Blue Lace 
Flower 


The illustration gives but a faint idea 
of this lovely flower, which must be 
seen to be appreciated. The finely 
laced flowers are of the most exquisite 
light blue shade, and are gracefully 
borne on long stems. Beautifully dec 
orative in a vase or bowl. Pkt. 50c. 





BLUE LACE FLOWER 


3. The New Dahlia- 


Zinnia 


Monstrous double flowers 
with broad, long petals 
overlapping each other in 
dense formation, giving 
the huge flowers the ap 
pearance of a Decorative 
Dahlia. No trouble to 
grow. You can start it in 
the hotbed or sow out 
doors where you want it 
to grow—and you will be 
able to cut these marvel 
ous flowers from June 


until frost. Pkt. 50c. 


Special Offer to House & Garden Readers 


All three of the above novelties, together with our 


“Book for 


Garden Lovers”—an invaluable guide for selecting just the 
seeds that will make your garden your pride and joy. $1.00 


MAX Schling SEEDSMEN, INC. 


26 West 59th Street, New York 
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has a place in every home 


Chere is a piace for Red wo xl in the construétion of ev- 


ery home, whether it be but ‘«four walls and a ceiling’’ or 


an archite¢tural masterpiece of design and planning. In many 
parts of your new home Redwood will be best adapted to 
architeétural design and buiker’s construction praétice in 


ways that will assure your greatest satisfa¢tion in its use and 
your protection from the expense and annoyance of repairs 


and replac ements. 


Adaptable to Every 

oArchiteural Style 
All through the range of design, 
from houses of bungalow and semi- 
bungalow style, up to the spacious 
mansions, Redwood may be adapted 
to the design and plan in perfect 
harmony with all other materials 
used, while giving better service and 
longer life wherever it is installed, 


Its use in the bungalow type of 
home is a natural outcome of the 
conditions and place of its growth, 

California, As this style of home 
is becoming more and more of a 
national type, it is everywhere ac- 
cepted that Redwood is necessary 
to its construction if the style and 
*tatmosphere’’ be maintained, 


But it is now known that the 
utility and long life of Redwood gives 
even better reasons why it should be 
used in the more elaborate and spa- 
cious homes where the building in- 
vestment is so much greater. It isin 
these homes that repairs and re- 
placements, due to the decay and 
rot in the wood used, soon increase 
the building cost to astounding 
figures. 


This increased cost will not be 
necessary if Redwood is used wher- 
ever there is contact with weather, 
water or earth, 
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Resists Nature’s Destruction 
in CAll Climates 

Redwood, unlike most other 
woods, is free from resin and pitch, 
and contains a natural preservative 
that permeates the trees from core 
to bark. So every piece of Redwood 
that goes into your home has a re- 
markable resistance to all forms of 
rot and decay, and is moreover un- 
usually slow to ignite, —a poor food 
for flames, and easy to extinguish. 

In texture Redwood is of close, 
even grain, with a surface that has 
been aptly called ‘‘paint-tenacious,”’ 
while the body of the wood contains 
innumerable small, regularlyformed, 
longitudinal dry air-cells, which give 
high insulating qualities against heat 
and cold, This allows the natural 
absorption and evaporation without 
expanding or contracting the wood, 

-thus preventing warping and 
splitting, —-so common in ordinary 
woods, 

No matter how hot or cold, dry 
or moist, the climate, or how rad- 
ical the changes, Redwood has a 
place in the construction of every 
home. For porch columns, posts, 
flooring, side walls, roof and side 
shingles, eaves, gutters, door and 
window frames, mudsills, rails, fenc- 
ing, — wherever there is a tendency 
to rot, decay and fire hazard, —Red- 
wood is the best wood to install in 
your home. 


‘The Pacific Lumber Go, 
REDWOOD 





The largest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redwood 





















SAN FRAN 














Send for Redwood Information Sheet No. 71 on** Residen- 
tial Buildings.’ Alive tell ws the mame of pour architect 
and builder, for whom we have special Redweed data. 


SCOe 971 California 81, 


Eastern Sales Organization 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. OF ILLINOIS 
1111 Lumber Exchange Building, Chicago 


NEW YORK: saz gth Ave. 
KANSAS CITY: Grand Ave. Temple Bldg, 


LOS ANGELES: Central Bani Bldg 








The fixtures are 
as portable as ; 
pictures and 
can be moved 
from one socket 
to another 








PORTABLE 
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The device is 
so made that 
the fixture can 
be “plugged in” 
easily and 
quickly 























The shield of 
the fixture cov 
ers wall recep- 
tacle completely 
and does not 
appear portable 





LIGHTING 


FIXTURES 


EW home conveniences are ever 

welcome. And one of the most 

welcomeable of these is a recent 
invention which makes possible the 
utmost flexibility in the lighting of the 
home. 

This new arrangement, originated by 
Cantelo White, a New York lighting ex- 
pert, is greeted by architects who have 
seen it in use as one of the greatest re- 
cent electrical strides. 

Electric lighting fixtures need no 
longer be fixed, since the introduction of 
this new method of wiring the home. 
Instead, they may be as portable as pic- 
tures. With the new plan, a tenant may 
have as many or few lighting fixtures in 
a room as suit his need or taste for any 
occasion. When he desires to remove a 
light, he lifts it from the wall with the 
same motion as he would to take his hat 
off a hook. If he wishes to place it in 
another part of the house, he has but to 
thrust it into any one of a number of 
outlets, situated at various places—as 
easily as plugging in an electric iron for 
use. 

A new kind of outlet or receptacle 
and a new type plug, with curved blades 
instead of the usual straight ones, to fit 
into it, form the basis of the new in- 
vention. The wall outlet looks much 
like the ordinary baseboard plate and is 
installed in a similar way. The ceiling 
receptacle is marked by a small brass 
plate, the center of which is a rounded 
triangle, containing the two contact slots 
for the curved blades of the plug. 

These outlets are placed at the vari- 
ous places about the house where lights 
may be required. Here ends the work 
of the electrician. He need never be 
called in again whenever shifts of fix- 
tures are necessary. The householder 
can do the changing as easily as hang- 
ing pictures. The outlets are inconspicu- 


ous and will not mar the harmony of 
any decorative effect. 

The new type plug is attached to the 
fixture, in the case of wall lights. This 
is easily plugged into the outlet, the 
curved blades pointing upwards. Thus 
the electrical and mechanical connec- 
tions are made at the same time. The 
curved blades are strong enough to sup- 
port the heaviest fixture. 

The plug for the ceiling fixture is made 
so one-half of it is inserted at a time, 
the curved blades|bxtending in opposite 
directions like the prongs of an anchor. 
A hook on the lower end of the plug 
holds the chandelier. The harder the 
pull, the more firmly the plug holds the 
chandelier. 

This new arrangement will make it 
possible to bring a light where it is 
needed and remove the light conve- 
niently from places where it is not 
needed, without leaving any gaping holes 
or any dangerous dangling wires to touch. 

Another advantage is the ease with 
which fixtures may be taken down for 
cleaning, or when a room is cleaned. 
An important electrical manufacturer re- 
cently said that the reason why most 
householders were fussy and hard to 
please when selecting fixtures is because 
they realize when a fixture is once in- 
stalled under the present method it is up 
for good. 

Another commendable feature is that 
when a building is once wired under the 
new method, it is ready to be passed on 
by inspectors and underwriters before a 
fixture is in place or even selected by 
the tenant. Fire insurance companies 
will welcome a system which eliminates 
the possibility of loose joints at the very 
point in the wiring of a house where a 
defective joint is most objectionable. 
The device will be on the general mar- 
ket early in 1921. 
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USUALLY BEARS FIRST YEAR PLANTED 


Always the 
Second Year 


Breaks Records 
the Third Year 


Do you ask 
evidence, read this: 


403 Perfect peaches 
on 4 year old tree. 


Mr. C. E. Strawbridge, of 
Lima, Ohio, writes us under 
date of August 25, 1920, as 

follows: “On April 10, 1916, I 
= set out one of your new Roches- 

ter Peach trees. Last year we 
picked 5 peaches from it, each 
averaging the size of an average 
tea cup. THIS YEAR WE HAVE 
PICKED EXACTLY 403 LARGE 
PEACHES FROM THIS ONE 
TREE. Many people have seen this 
tree, and can hardly believe their 
own eyes. One of its admirers was 
Postmaster J E. Sullivan, who 
wants me to put him in touch with 
the “FELLOWS HAVE 
SUCH TREES FOR SALE.” 
TREES planted in Spring, 1918, bore 150 to 200 peaches past summer 


THE EARLIEST FREESTONE PEACH KNOWN 


“Rochester is greatest money making peach in the world’—Statement by large 
orchardist > 

Originated in Rochester, New York, tree is a strong, upright grower, has stood 
sixteen degrees below zero and produced a full crop, while the Elberta and Crawford, 
under the same conditions in the same orchard, produced no blossoms and conse- 
quently no fruit. 

Mr. Yarker, Greece, N. Y., who has an orchard of 500 trees, reports 17 peaches 
picked in August from a tree planted the previous spring. 

Mr. C. M. Thomas, 215 W 40th St., Savannah, Ga., purchased a Rochester Peach 
from us last February, and picked the first fruit in July. 

Price, Medium size, 3-4 feet, $1.00 each; $10 per 12 
4-6 feet, $1.50 each; $15.00 per 12; $110.00 per 100. 
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; $75 per 100. Extra size, 





stronger 
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Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 
For Early Spring Planting 





F all the gardens that have been planned and 
made, I believe a garden of Hardy Perennials 
gives the most real deep down satisfaction and joy. 
rhere will be radiant Peonies and gorgeous Irises in 

May and June, Phloxes, Delphiniums, Digitalis, Aquilegias, 

and a host of others that make up the succession of flowers 

in the garden of perennials. 

Most of the desirable perennials and shrubs can be shipped and planted 
safely in spring. Here at Wyomissing we have the old-time favorite shrubs 
and a score of the new introductions—French Lilacs, Lemoine’s Deutzias, 
Philadelphus, Rock Plants; Evergreens for special uses—as well as Farr’s 
Wyomissing Irises, Phloxes, Peonies, Anemones, all of which can be trans 
planted in early spring, and will give character to your garden the first season 

Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 
Seventh Edition 
a book of 132 pages and plates, accurately classifies the finest varieties of 
landscape-making materials. There are fourteen plates in full color, and 
many photographic reproductions of flowers and gardens. It is a comprehen 
sive text-book, and will be the companion of both amateurs and experts who 
delight in hardy plants and flowering shrubs 







This book is too valuable and 
IMPORTANT—For descriptions and prices of a complete list of Glenwood products, 


costly for promiscuous distribution, but will be mailed to any address for $1 
send for a copy of our 1921 catalogue of Dependable Trees and Plants 


With the book I send a certificate which entitles you to an allowance of $1 
on your first order amounting to $10 


BERTRAND H. FARR—Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
106 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penna. 


it's free, 
"MF" We are headquarters for genuine Rochester Peach 

GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery, Established 1866 

2116 E. Main Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
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sure to find just the pattern to har- 

monize with your architectural and 
decorative standards. You will also 
find in Sargent Locks and Hard- 
ware that solid quality which as- | 
sures protection and durability. | 


We have prepared a book for the (Above) A thirteen- The bedspread at the 

; : piece italian needle- left is of batiste, hem- 

convenience of architects and home- point luncheon set of stitched and embroi- 

builders. In it are shown the many hand woven, natural dered. The single bed 

tasteful patterns created by Sar- colored linen. The size, oo 108”, is 

: ; square centerpiece is $16.75. A larger size, 

gent designers. Write us for a 24”, the doilies 10” he 90” x 108”, comes at 
copy and select with your architect and 6". $37.50 Se. $18.50 


the design that will harmonize with 
your new home. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


31 Water St. New Haven, Conn. 


Hardware 


considered. Care should be taken 
that your hardware does not clash 


decorative features should also be 
with its surroundings. 
| 





| 
| This dainty hand embroidered linen pillow 


case is 13” x 17%". It may be had for $2.50 
‘ ~ . TY . ~ 
‘eR EN tiv 24%. 87) 8 F 8 
Which may be purchased through the House & GarpDEN 
Shopping Service, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 


Harmony 


ARDWARE should not be | 
chosen for utility alone. Its 


In Sargent Hardware you are 
















Hardware Manufacturers 











The handy Push-Button 


Stop is an exclusive Sar 
gent feature 


Sargent Day and Night Latch 





N your present home, store or 

office, you need the extra 
security given by Sargent Day 
and Night Latches. They should 
be on the front door, cellar 
door, back door, and on out 
buildings. Made extra strong 
and sturdy to resist entrance of | 
the lawless. 
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For a refectory table comes an excellent luncheon set of seven 
pieces in hand woven linen with Italian hand work. The runner is 
18” x 54”, the mats 12” x 18”. It is $30 
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[WILL YOU ACCEPT 
Three Fine DAHLIAS 


AS A GIFT? 


You may have them in time 
r Spring planting. 
Ningret, Rich, Dark Red, 
Clouded and Striped Lighter. 
Powhatan, Dark, Crushed Straw- 
berry. Beautiful shading. Free 
bloomer. 

Frances Lane, Light Lavender, 
Red. Very wonderfully shaded. 


To rapidly increase the con- 
stantly swelling tide of the grow- 
ing list of members of the Amer- 
ican Dahlia Society, a strong root 
of each of these three grand 
Dahlias is offered to new mem- 
bers. The regular price is one 
dollar each, three dollars for the 
three roots. 

Membership in the American 
Dahlia Society includes: 

1. The Quarterly Bulletin, giving 
Dahlia culture and Dahlia notes and 
news of the world. Some say a single 
issue is worth a year’s dues. 

2. A season ticket to the Society’s 
great Dahlia Show. 

The annual dues are two dollars, 
with nothing more whatever to pay. 
If you wish the three Dahlias de 
scribed above, remit the amount of 
the annual dues, two dollars, and 
fifty cents extra to pay the expense, 
and the three dollar Dahlias will be 
delivered anywhere in the United 
States postpaid, and your name will 
be enrolled as a member with all 
dues for the year fully paid. 

The Dahlias were grown by one of 
the largest and best growers of 
Dahlias in the world. Needless to 
say, the offer must be withdrawn 
when the supply arranged for has 
been exhausted, so please be prompt 
in ordering. Address, 


EDWARD C. VICK. Secretary 
American Dahlia Society 
205 Elwood Ave. Newark, N. J. 

















__ DREER'S — 


sy GARDEN BOOK 1921 


S the one different kind of a Seed and 
Plant catalogue. In addition to listing, 
picturing and describing every worth- 
while Vegetable and Flower, it tells you how 
to successfully grow them. These valuable 
cultural directions were written by famous 
American experts, especially for Dreer’s 
Garden Book. 














No matter whether your hobby is Vegetables 
or Flowers or both, you will find that by 
using Dreer’s Garden Book for ready-refer- 
ence, you can make your garden both pleas- 
urable and profitable. Contains 208 pages, 
six color plates, and numer- 

ous photographic reproduc- 

tions of the best of the recent 

novelties and all the old- 

time favorites. 


A copy of Dreer’s Garden Book 
will be mailed free to anyone 
mentioning this publication, 


HENRY A.DREER 


714-716 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Country 


Homes 


The dignified estate, 
the delightful place 
near town, the cozy 
bungalow, all are ad- 
vertised in the Real 
Estate Mart of House 
& Garden. 


Now Is the Time 
to Buy 


More real estate bargains are 
being offered now than re- 
cently. We are in constant 
touch with brokers who spe- 
cialize in_ selected localities 
throughout the country. They 
can find you what you want if 
it is obtainable. 


Call upon us if we can serve 
you-—there is no charge—the 
service is for the benefit of our 
readers. 

Manager Real 
Estate Mart 


House & Garden 


19 West 44th Street 
New York City 




















ENGEE ROSES 


Pot-grown rosebushes, on their own roots. Hardy 
stock that can be planted anytime. Old favorites, new 
and rare varieties—the cream of the world’s produc- 
tion—“Dingee Roses” have been known as the best 
for 70 years. We guarantee safe delivery anywhere in the United 
States. Write for 


Our “New Guide to Rose Culture’’ 
for 1921. It’s FREE 


Illustrates wonderful “Dingee Roses” in natural 
colors. It’s more than a catalog—it's the life- 
time experience of the Oldest and Leading Rose 
Growers in America. A practical work on rose 
and flower culture for the amateur. Describes 
over 500 varieties of roses and other plants, 
bulbs and seeds and tells how to grow them. 
Edition limited. 


Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses 
THE DINGEE & CONARD COMPANY 
Box 172, West Grove, Pa. 














THE NEW HARDY EDGING 
and DWARF HEDGE 


OX-BARBERRY is a dwarf, upright form of Berberis Thunbergii, and 
lends itself most happily to edgings for the formal garden, or for low 
hedges. It is perfectly hardy, thriving wherever B. Thunbergii grows. 


Send for descriptive circular, and complete catalogue of Elm City Nursery products. 


The Elm City Nursery Co. 


fees ag eae Box 194, New Haven, Conn. 




























The Lovely 


ROSY SHOWFLOWER, 
or Lythrum, Rose Queen 


One of the very finest peren- 
nials we ever grew and as hardy 
and robust as an oak. In early 
summer plants send up a dozen or 
more slender wirey stems from 
each crown to the height of four 
or five feet. These carry beauti- 
ful foliage and about three feet 
of lovely star-like blossoms and 
buds. Color rosy scarlet, very 
showy and brilliant. These great 
flaming torches of bloom show 
for two months. A free and easy 
grower anywhere. Strong, two- 
year plants which will bloom fine- 
ly this season. 

40c each: 3 for $1.00; 7 for 
$2.00; 20 for $5.00. 


AUTUMN GLORY 
(Helianthus Questifolius ) 


This has proved to be the most 
magnificent very late flower we 
have grown. It blooms long after 
frost has killed everything else. 
In fact, it does not begin to bloom 
till about time for frost. It then 
stands five to seven feet high and 
the great massive branches burst 
out into a sheet of solid bloom 
of the clearest and richest golden 
yellow, like our famous Golden 
Glow but still more showy. Grows 
readily from seed, also from roots. 
From seed it blooms the first sea- 
son, attaining full size and perfec- 
tion. There is nothing like it. It 
is positively the greatest introduc- 
tion of recent years. 

Seed Helianthus Autumn Glory 
Per pkt., 25c; 3 for 60c. Sure to 
bloom finely this fall. 

Piants—30c each; 4 for $1.00; 12 
for $2.80. 

SPECIAL OFFER :—For $1.00 we 
will mail 3 strong plants Lythrum, 
and 1 pkt. seed each of Autumn 
Glory, Dieners New 3 lb, Tomato and 
Catalogue 

BIG CATALOGUE free. 
and vegetable seeds, bulbs, plants, 
and berries. We grow the finest 
Gladioli, Dahlias, Cannas, Irises, Peo- 


All flower 


nies, Perennials, Shrubs, Vines, 
Ferns, Roses, Sweet Peas, Asters, 
Pansies, Beets, Beans, Cabbage, 


Onions, Tomatoes, ete. All special 
prize strains, and many sterling nov- 
elties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. 
Floral Park, N. Y. 
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cAn Indiana Limestone Residence 


“Home is 4 resort 
Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty; where 
Supporting and supported, polished friends 
And dear relations mingle into bliss.” 
—Thompson 


OME day you will build a home in which 
your love of the beautiful in architecture, 
and your ideals of charming interior dec- 

oration will find their fullest expression. 


And around it you will plant a garden, filled 
with a riot of flowers and box hedges and trees 
that bring one so close to nature, and make of 
one’s home a real sanctuary. 


But to carry your plans to fruition, the home 
should be built of beautiful Indiana Limestone, 
which has not the cold, hard look and character- 
istics of ordinary building stone, but possesses a 
warmth of tone and a velvety texture that at once 
places it in a distinct class by itself. 


And whether you contemplate building an im- 
posing country house or a little English cottage 
just filled with love and pretty things and books, 
with a wide fireplace and the cheerful glow of 
crackling logs, it can best be built of Indiana 


Limestone. 


For the cost of Indiana Limestone houses is 
not higher than of those built of any other per- 
manent material. And. they are so much more 
beautiful, with a beauty that endures and grows 
more mellow through the passage of the centuries. 


Our Booklet, “Designs for Houses Built 
of Indiana Limestone,” will be mailed to 


you on request. 





INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Box 782 Bedford, Indiana 


METROPOLITAN SERVICE BURBAU, 489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


A ot ed cae ame , my ae ’ ¥ YA , 
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Raspberry Notes from the Department 
of Agriculture 


(Continued from page 64) 


his soil, not only during the growing 
and ripening of the fruit but also while 
the canes are developing. Some growers 
make it a regular practice each year to 
mulch their fields to a depth of several 
inches with straw, leaves, or green hay. 
When this practice is followed, the cost 
is great but the moisture supply is re- 
tained well. 

In the humid sections of the Eastern 
States, irrigation should be used chiefly 
or entirely during the growth and ripen- 
ing of the fruit and will pay only when 
an ample moisture supply can not be 
maintained by tillage. As the raspberry 
ripens its crop during the summer when 
droughts are likely to occur, some grow- 
ers have found irrigation profitable. 


Systems of Training and Pruning 


The best system of training and prun- 
ing the different types of raspberries de- 
pends largely upon their manner of 
growth. All types send up shoots called 
“turions” from the leader buds which 
usually are formed at the base of the 
old canes. Sometimes only one such 
bud is produced on each cane, but usu- 
ally at least two are formed, and some- 
times three or more appear. Thus, if 
two canes grew the first year after 
planting and each produced two buds, 
four canes would appear the second 
year, eight canes would be formed the 
third year, and by the fourth year there 
would be 16 canes. However, some of 
the buds do not start and many of 
those that do start make weak canes, 
so that when plants are in bearing about 
the same number of strong canes are 
produced the first year after the plan- 
tation comes into full bearing as dur- 
ing each of the following years. 

The new shoots of all types of rasp- 
berries complete their development in 
size the first season. The second sea- 
son small side branches are sent out on 
which the fruit is borne. As soon as 
the berries ripen the cane dies and is 
cut out. Thus the canes are biennial, 
that is, they live for part of two years; 
and the roots are perennial, living for 
many years. A few varieties of red 
raspberries, among which is the Ranere, 
bear fruit on the tips of the new canes 
in the summer and autumn of their first 
year of growth. Such tips die back, 
and the parts of the cane which have 
not fruited bear the following summer. 

In addition to producing canes from 
the leader buds, red raspberries send 
up shoots called “suckers” from their 
roots, but the black and purple va- 
rieties do not send up suckers. Some va- 
rieties of red raspberries produce suck- 
ers in large numbers; others produce 
few. Deep cultivating may cut the roots 
of the red raspberry and cause an in- 
crease in the production of suckers. 
Therefore, if some system of training 
were not used a red raspberry field 
would soon become a dense thicket of 
canes, each competing with others for 
food, moisture, and light, and the ber- 
ries could be picked only with difficulty. 
Because of this the methods of pruning 
and training of red raspberries differ 
from those employed with the black 
and purple types. 

The system of training and pruning 
varies not only with the type of rasp- 
berry, but also with the vigor and na- 
ture of the variety, with climatic con- 
ditions, with the cost of materials, and 
with the preference of the grower. 
Thus, the Ranere red raspberry makes a 
dense growth of comparatively slender 
canes, while others, like the Marlboro 
and Ruby, make fewer canes, which are 
much stouter and more erect. The 
Ranere is not a tall-growing variety, but 
the Cuthbert canes grow very tall. Va- 
rieties of the black and purple types do 


not show such great differences in 
growth as the red sorts. 

Under the conditions which are fouid 
in New England, canes of the Ma 
boro red raspberry usually grow from 
3 to 5 feet high, yet in Washington and 
Oregon they may grow to a height of 
10 to 14 feet. Similar differences oc: ur 
when other varieties are grown in such 
sections and make it necessary to | se 
training and pruning systems especia |y 
adapted to local conditions. 

Where the canes are stout and from 
3 to 5 feet tall, growers often allow a 
solid row or hedge 2 to 3 feet wide to 
form. This system is very common 
over all the eastern United States and 
is adapted to such short-caned varieties 
as the King, Marlboro, Herbert, and 
Ruby. A modification of this syst«m 
is used extensively in New Jersey in 
growing the Ranere. The canes of the 
Ranere are comparatively slender, and 
in early spring growers cut the tops 
back with hedge shears so that they 
can support the crop in an erect posi- 
tion. Sometimes the Cuthbert also is 
grown under this system. 

The hedge system is modified further 
in some sections where the canes grow 
taller or are not stout enough to hold 
the fruit in an erect position. Under 
such conditions a “horizontal trellis’’ is 
made when the plantation is 1 year old 
by stringing two wires along each end 
of crosspieces which are attached to 
posts set every 15 to 30 feet in the rows. 
The wires support the canes, so that 
they are not broken by pickers or by 
those doing the cultivating. No pruning 
back in done. 

The best form of the hedge system 
for most sections is that called the nar- 
row hedge system. Suckers are allowed 
to grow up only in the rows between 
the plants originally set, and all others 
are kept out. The rows then will be 
about 12 inches wide, and a large par' 
of the tillage can be done with a culti 
vator. Wire trellises are used with this. 


Removing Old Canes and Thin- 
ning New Ones 


In nearly all sections, under all sys- 
tems of training, the fruiting canes 
should be removed as soon as the crop 
has been harvested. If this is done the 
young canes have more room in which 
to develop and will have more sun- 
light. Also it is supposed that by the 
removal and burning of the old canes 
on which may be insects and diseases, 
the plantation will be kept in a healthier 
condition. 

At the same time that the old ca: 
are cut out the young canes and sucker. 
should be thinned. Where red rasp- 
berries are kept in hills, all suckers and 
all the weaker new shoots should b 
removed. Ordinarily 5 to 7 strong, 
vigorous canes should be left, but as 
high as 8 or 9 canes may be safely left 
in vigorous hills where the plants are 
set 5 feet apart each way. In the irri- 
gated sections of Colorado, however, it 
is considered best to leave 8 to 12 canes 
per hill of the Marlboro variety. The 
Ranere in New Jersey makes a large 
number of small canes, and as many as 
10 or 12 may be left to each hill. Some- 
times, in order to secure a large crop 
on the new canes of the Ranere in late 
summer, all canes are cut off at the 
ground in early spring and the strength 
required to mature an early crop forced 
into ae pe. Four or five canes 
per hill of the black and pu rasp- 
berries should be left under we can. 

When the hedge system is used the 
canes should be thinned so that they are 
not closer together than 8 inches. When 
several canes appear from the same 


crown, the more vigorous shou'd be left. 
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